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Regimental Stationery 





For all semi-ofhfcial cor- 
respondence and _ social 
occasions gives a desirable 
touch of refinement and 





elegance 


q¢ Our Engraving Department has already executed 
embossed coats of arms for many regiments and 
is fully equipped to do so for all the others not yet 
supplied. * ao cs | 
@ We not only sink the necessary steel dies, but | 
furnish and emboss the stationery at fair prices for | 
quality work. om oe * | 
@ Our artists will gladly prepare sketches for ap- | 
propriate forms based on the War Department | 


designs. Like all true artists, they take joy in their 
work. me ee w 


@ Take advantage of the opportunity created by | 
correspondence to impress the regimental history | 
on all with whom you come in contact. It adds to | 
esprit and your prestige. wt a wo | 


@ Samples and prices on request. Sa wo 
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Leadership 
Maj. Gen. Eli A. Helmick’ 


EADERSHIP is the 
art of managing men 
in a way that will 
insure 


their obedi- 


ence, loyal coopera- 
’ . 





tion, respect and ad- 
miration. This defi- 
applies with 
the 
leader and 
to the leader in civil 

Good leadership is based on a 
ough knowledge, both theoretical 
| technieal, of the 
or profession in 
ich the leader finds —— 


nition 
equal force to 


military 


business, indus- 


ership and encouragement of 
Root, to 


instruction. 


See- 
retary establish schools of 
So we have today, in ad- 
dition to the Military Academy at 
West Point, very fine schools, one for 
each fighting branch of the service, and 
for each of the principal staff corps. 
Then above these are the Command 
and General Staff School and the War 
College. In all schools are 


taught the theory and technique of 


these 


war and in our summer encampments 

the principles taught in the schools 

are exemplified and demonstrated. 
But up to the 





iself and a knowl- 
ve of the men who 
the rank 
d file of the per- 
nnel concerned. 

Up to and inelud- 
¢ the Spanish- 


ike up 


fect his 


A knowledge of man 
is absolutely essen- 
tial to the leader who 
is ambitious to per- 
leadership 


World War, or until 
after the World War, 
little or no _ atten- 
tion was given to the 
study of man him- 
self. To be sure, the 
matter of 


him, him, 


feeding 
clothing 





\merican War, it 
vas held as a principle that the econ- 
duct of war could be learned in war 
y. Consequently our military in- 
truction was confined to the sub- 
‘ts of disciplinary training and 
voting. Our experience in that 
, which was a repetition of what 
d happened in former wars, led 
War Department, under the lead- 


_ 


equipping him, and 
providing shelter for him was con- 
sidered, but the questions of how best 
to command him, how to get and 
retain his good-will, how to make 
him a willing, interested and enthu- 
siastie member of the military team, 
were touched upon very lightly, if at 
all. It is about this phase of the sub- 
ject I want to talk to you. 





Inspector General of the Army. This address was recently broadcast from Wash- 
gton, D. C., by General Helmick. 
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First, I want to tell you that there 
is nothing complex or difficult about 
it. The world’s great generals and 
admirals, as well as our captains of in- 
dustry, have all applied these princi- 
ples and the success of these men was 
quite as much due to this knowledge 
as to their theoretical and technical 
knowledge. It was this knowledge of 
men, learned by Hannibal while a boy 
in eamp with his father, and his wise 
application of it that stamped him as 
one of our greatest military leaders. 
He said to his men: ‘‘You were my 
brothers and my father before I be- 
came your commander.’’ He cared for 
their wants, shared their privations, 
sympathized and suffered with them. 
His kindness won them, his enthusiasm 
fired them, his steadfastness of pur- 
pose and greatness of soul were reflee- 
ted in them and he was able, because 
of this, to carry on a campaign in an 
enemy’s country for nearly a score 
of years with an army composed of 
races of men strange to one another 
and with no other ties of attachment 
than their devotion to him and his 
officers. 

Napoleon understood the man as no 
other leader ever did. We speak of 
him as a genius. He was a genius, but 
the qualities upon which his genius 
rested were intensified if not created 
by constant study and reflection. He 
studied the lives of all the great lead- 
ers who had preceded him and ap- 
plied the principles which had made 
them successful. He not only looked 
after the personal needs of his men, 
but he kindled their enthusiasm and 
excited their imagination. He recog- 
nized that man is not a mere physical 
machine, not a mere animal that re- 
quired food and shelter only, and to 
be moved and operated like a machine. 


He recognized the higher natur. jy 
man; that the man has a mind ‘ha: 
reasons and understands, a sou! th} 
he could influence and control, and }y 
means of this influence he could aceoy 


plish results possible to him in no other 
way. He was so impressed with the 
importance of the part played by this 


inner man that he put it down as one 
of his maxims: ‘‘The moral (part of 
man) is to the physical as three to 
one.’’ He aroused the ambition of his 
men by publishing throughout his 
armies that ““every man earries a 
marshal’s baton in his knap-sack,’’ by 
which he desired them to understand 
that any man in the. Army, however 
lowly his place, if he possessed the 
ability and had the determination and 
perseverence, might hope to rise to 
the highest rank. He stirred his men 
to deeds of valor by acknowledging 
and publishing their acts of bravery 
whether in high or low rank. You 
may recall the incident of La Tour 
d’Auvergne, who was killed in battle, 
whom he declared to be the first gren 
adier in France, and ordered that his 
name be forever borne on the roll of 
his company. And to this day, when 
ever the first sergeant calls the rol! 
of the company he calls the name o! 
‘‘La Tour d’Auvergne’’ and the color 
sergeant replies: ‘‘Dead on the field 
of honor.’’ 

The reputation of John Paul Jones 
as the first great American sea fighter 
was due, more than to anything else, 
to his knowledge of the sailors who 
fought with and under him. In a lIet- 
ter to Robert Morris, written at the 
beginning of the American Revolution, 
he said: ‘‘I have been dealing with 
sailors ever since my thirteenth year 
and ever since I was seventeen years 
old I have, in one rank or another, 
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. . T like them and 


9? 


mmanded them . 
know how to make them like me. 
‘his statement contains the funda- 

ental prineiple of good leadership. 
How simple it is and how important! 
Nor was John Paul Jones a weakling 
with his men, for he could be stern 
ind severe when he considered these 
qualities necessary to maintain dis- 
cipline. The sailors liked him because 
he liked them. He administered dis- 
cipline with fairness and firmness but 
tempered it with sympathy and kind- 
iIness. 

For a year and a half during the 
World War I was engaged in inspect- 
ing training camps. I visited scores 
of them and saw more than half a mil- 
lion men being trained in them. More 
from commanders 
down, failed because of defective lead- 
ership, that is, a lack of knowledge of 
the man, than of a lack of any other 
kind of knowledge. 


leaders, division 


Later I was given 
command of a division and after the 
armistice commanded the Embarka- 
tion Camp at Brest, through which 
passed more than a million men on 
their way home. In both of these com- 
mands the simple basic principles of 
leadership were carefully and deliber- 
ately applied, and I do not hesitate to 
say that the application of these prin- 
ciples, more than anything else, helped 
me to sueceed. 

I am convinced that a knowledge of 
man is absolutely essential to the lead- 
er who is ambitious to perfect his 
leadership. 

Now just what do I mean by this 
knowledge of man? It is this—There 
is the outer physical man and the in- 
ner, intellectual and spiritual man. 
‘he physical man is the machine. The 
uner man is the one the leader in- 
‘luences and through which he controls 


the machine The leader must know 
how to do this. Our great leaders 
taught themselves how to do it. The 
average leader, the one we must de- 
pend on in war as well as in peace, 
must be taught. 

For many years our Army was 
small. It was stationed on our fron- 
tier and had very little contact with 
the great body of our people. The 
character of its duties during this pe- 
riod and the character of the people 
with whom it did come into contact 
tended to keep alive the traditional 
opposition to a standing army inheri- 
ted from days. With the 
development of our country, these con- 
ditions ceased to exist. The chief mis- 
sion of the Regular Army in time of 
peace is no longer that of a police 
foree. Its most important duty under 
our National Defense policy, is to 
organize and train the civilian com- 
ponents of the Army of the United 
States. These duties bring it, through 
the medium of its officers, into direct 
contact with our people, for one- 
seventh of our Regular Army Officers 
are engaged in training the National 
Guard, R O. T. C. units in our schools 
and colleges, Organized Reserves and 
personnel at the C. M. T. Camps. The 
success of their work is measured by 
the interest they inspire in the per- 
sonnel of their units and the control 
they attain over them. They find that 
where they are able to inspire inter- 
est in their men, they have no difficulty 
in controlling them. This is going to 
have an excellent effect, in turn, on 
our officers, for the great majority of 
them have never had to give any se- 
rious thought to the question of in- 
spiring interest in their Regular Army 
personnel or of obtaining a willing 
eontrol over them. 


colonial 


They have given 
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their instructions and issued their or- 
ders. If these were complied with, 
well and good; if not, the court and 
the guard came into operation. Their 
experience with the civil components 
of the Army of the United States is 
impressing them with the importance 
of proper principles of leadership and 
is bound to result in their general ap- 
plication in the Regular Army, with 
mutual benefit to both officers and men. 

The Army and the Navy are both 
giving greater attention to leadership. 
The Navy Department has introduced 
a course of training in it at the Naval 
Academy and is encouraging its study 
throughout all its commands. At the 
Military Academy the subject has been 
taught in a practical way since the 
close of the war and steps are now 
being taken looking to the introduc- 
tion of a course of theoretical instruc- 
tion in the academic curriculum. In 
all our Service Schools the subject is 
being given consideration by means of 
lectures and practical instruction. Its 
value is realized in the development 
and conduct of our scheme of National 
Defense. Our officers are enjoined to 
follow principles of successful leader- 
ship in their work of instruction and 
administration in our summer camps, 
because it is well understood that if 
they do this, succeeding camps will be 
filled; on the other hand, their failure 
to do so will discourage attendance 
and prevent success. 

Good leadership is just as impor- 
tant in our commercial and industrial 
organizations as it is in our Army and 
Navy. The success of our great indus- 
trial and commercial leaders, our cap- 
tains of industry, has been due largely 
to a knowledge of leadership. Harri- 
man, Hill, Wanamaker, Carnegie, 
Schwab and others—all have made use 


Se 





of this knowledge of man and th: - 
success has been due, in no small pa 
to its practical application. 

The world is passing through a } 
riod of deep unrest. Our own count 
has not escaped it. An organized | 
fort has been and is being made to 
troduce dissatisfaction among tho. 
who work with their hands, to eres: 
opposition to the employer, to widen 
the existing gulf between labor a 
capital. It is not sufficient to denoune 
such efforts as wrong; they must be 
met and overcome by a better class 
leadership on the part of the emp) 
ers and managers. The same prin 
plies that make for good leadership in 
armies and navies apply with equa! 
force in industry and commerce. 

A movement to this end has alread) 
been started. The American Manage 
ment Association in New York, wit! 
several hundred leading business con 
cerns as members, is doing a gov 
work. But this is not sufficient. The 
principles of leadership must be taught 
in our colleges and universities. | 
wonder how many thousands of stud 
ents go out from our colleges and uni 
versities to take ap their work in civ! 
life without having received any di 
rect instruction, or even advice, as to 
the best way to solve the problem « 
life. The great element entering into 
this solution is that of human contac! 
It cannot be solved successfully wit! 
out some knowledge of the fundamen 
tal principles of leadership, because 
every man, no matter what his pro 
fession or business may be, exerts 11 
influence over those about him aii! 
this influence either helps him or hi: 
ders him in his efforts to succeed. A 
practical application of the princip!:s 
of leadership will enable him to ma‘ 
his influence helpful. 
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to the termination of the World ciated this knowledge of leadership 
our psychologists contributed lit- and their suecess was largely due to 
f value toward the solution of this their use of it. 
lem. They busied themselves 3. Up to the close of the World War, 
‘ely with theories and dreams, be- the importance of this knowledge of 
e none but the curious-minded was man was not appreciated by our mili 
rested in the subject. Show them tary men and little thought was given 
+ there is a real field for practical to it. 
chology; that a correct knowledge 4. The military leaders during the 
the mind and spirit of man is essen- World War who did not possess a 
for suecessful leadership in war knowledge of leadership failed, wholly 
well as in peace, in military train- or in part, to accomplish the task as- 
as well as in industry and com-_ signed to them. Those who possessed 
ce; let them once understand this, it and made use of it, owed their suc- 
they will cease their dreaming cess to it or added greatly to their 
| give us the practical knowledge of success by its use. 
mind and spirit of man that is so 5. Leadership is now being taught 
ich needed today. seriously in the Army and Navy. It 
In eonelusion let me briefly sum- is likewise beginning to be studied and 
irize, applied in industrial life. 
1. Good leadership is based not on 6. Practical instruction in our col- 
theoretical and technical knowledge leges and universities is necessary in 
y, but on the knowledge of man. order that trained leaders may be sup- 
2. All great leaders have appre-_ plied in commerce and industry. 


Communications Platoon, Headquarters Co., 26th Infantry, Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y. 

is platoon is at full strength and equipment is complete in every detail. One officer, 

N. 0.’s, and 3 privates were trained at the Signal School at Camp Vail, N. J. 
Co. Comdr., Capt. H. B. Crowell; Plat. Comdr., ist Lieut. W. W. Jenna 








Infantry and Deep Snow 
Mgaj. Ralph E. Jones, 2d Infantry 





HE OPERATION of 


Infantry over deep 
snow presents a num- 
ber of problems, for 
the 


there 


most of which 





are 





probably 
no suitable solutions 
on record. <A bat- 
talion of the Second 
Infantry is stationed 
at Fort Brady near 
Sault Ste. Marie in the northern part 
of the Northern Peninsula of Michi- 
gan. At this point the snow is usually 
very deep during sev- 





formidable 

Of course there may exist 
means which would accom- 
plish the desired result with satisfac- 
tion. For example, some kind of tank, 
in conjunction with other implements, 
might prove successful. If a road 
through the snow has already been 
hammered down, and there is upon it 
a foot or less of fresh snow, mules 
may pull over it a snow roller, and 
thus satisfactorily maintain the road. 
But when we have really deep snow, 
and where there has been no traffic 
since autumn, horses, 


constitutes a much 
difficulty. 


untested 


more 





eral months of the —= 


aceord- 
instruc- 


winter. In 
ance with 


tions from the regi- 
mental 
Col. Cromwell Stacey, 


commander, 


this battalion was, 


There is much difficulty 
in moving, 
ing and 
large numbers of sol- 
diers over deep snow 


mules, and ordinary 
motor vehicles are 
utterly useless until 
a road for them has 
been made. If we 
set to work to make 
such a road quickly 


maneuver- 
supplying 





during the winter of 
1923-24, trained in the use of skis 
and snowshoes. Efforts were made, 
not only to develop a _ high state 
of proficiency on the part of all offi- 
cers and enlisted men in these modes 
of travel, but also to aequire some 
notions as to how such equipment 
might be put to practical use in win- 
ter warfare. 

Deep snow greatly favors the de- 
fense; since, over it, there is much 
difficulty in moving, maneuvering, 
and supplying large numbers of sol- 
diers. Highways under constant use 
and railways may be maintained with- 
out an excessive amount of labor. But 
the breaking in of new roads so that 
mules may pull bobsleds over them 
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by man power, the 
quantity of labor required is so great 
that, in most eases, the effort would 
prove impracticable. Under condi- 
tions where there has been a large 
amount of man traffic over a certain 
route, together with favorable and 
timely weather conditions, a _ trail 
practicable for animals may result. 
This development, however, is very un- 
likely and could not be relied upon. 

It is the intention in this article, 
however, to deal, not with the opera- 
tions of large forces, but of small ones. 
In this case, we are dealing, not with 
railroads and the maintenance of high- 
ways, but primarily with the problems 
involved in moving our men and their 
supplies over deep virgin snow. Some 
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of the salient items for consideration 
may be enumerated as follows: 
. Means for moving men 
. Means for moving the baggage 
3. Keeping up the supply 
. Communications 


al 


hese will be taken up successively. 


MEANS FOR MOVING MEN 


It seems reasonably safe to assume 
that no way of moving the men will 
prove practicable, except through the 
exertions of their own There 
are only two known ways of accom- 
plishing this. These are: The Ameri- 


legs. 


though by no means ideal, if overshoes 
are worn over ordinary shoes, good 
snowshoes will stand up under such 
service satisfactorily. Both in case of 
snowshoes and skis, most users handi- 
cap themselves with unsuitable harness. 
To have a thoroughly satisfactory 
snowshoe harness, there is needed a 
stiff piece of leather which wraps 
around the toe and is tightly held 
there by a toe strap. This large piece 
assists in keeping the snowshoe pointed 
in the proper The third 
part is the heel strap. The toe strap, 
not the heel strap, should attach the 


direction. 





Section Sled, Fully Loaded 
One squad in harness on snowshoes, the other on skis. 
the pulling team, although not in sight, are accessible at a moment’s notice 


can way (snowshoes), and the Scan- 
dinavian way (skis). All officers and 
men of the 3d Battalion, 2d Infan- 
try have been trained in both methods. 

Snowshoes.—In comparing them 
with skis, snowshoes have two princi- 
pal advantages, first, a beginner may 
be very quickly trained to use them. 
After three or four lessons he may 
put on his pack and start out for a 
hike: secondly, if a sled is to be 
drawn, they materially facilitate 
pulling. 

When snowshoes are to be worn, the 
footgear should have little or no heels. 
If there are heels, they should have no 
hard, sharp edges or corners. An or- 
dinary pair of boots or shoes would 
quickly ruin a pair of snowshoes. A\l- 


The rifles and light packs of 


large leather piece to the snowshoe. 
All of this harness is securely pivoted 
to the rear edge of the hole in the 
snowshoe. As the body moves for- 
ward, the toe dips into this hole with- 
out reaching to the forward edge of 
the hole. 

Skis —Skis have very potent ad- 
vantages over snowshoes, as follows: 

1. Traveling by means of them is 
much less fatiguing. 

2. They are much more speedy. 

3. A correspondingly greater dis- 
tance may be covered in a day. 

With skis, it requires about one win- 
ter to develop proficiency in an aver- 
age man, and about two winters to 
develop expertness. Some, of course, 
develop faster. There seem to be three 
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Individual Harness 


Made of duck, with leather piece, baling iron, and a 
The soldier may pull with his hips, 
with his shoulders, or with both, at will 


ring at the rear. 


prevalent myths regarding skis. These 
are: 

1. That the use of the heel strap is 
dangerous. 

2. That they are not practicable for 
use through the woods and among the 
hills. 

3. That a soldier cannot carry his 
pack when using them. 

The experience of the Third Bat- 
talion last winter seemed to disprove 
these statements. 

The snowshoe is an ancient heritage 
on this continent. The ski made its 
appearance here but a few years ago. 
As a result, there has been a tendency 
on the part of the public mind, to be 
biased against what is, from many an- 
gles, the superior article. The merits 
of the ski are, however, becoming more 
appreciated rapidly, and its use is 
rapidly inereasing. 

Though the heel strap is not used by 
many Americans who ski, its use is 
necessary to render military use prac- 
ticable. There are two ways of creat- 
ing a situation that is liable to cause 
the foot to be hurt in ease of a spill. 





Deep 


| (And these, by the way, 
are frequently not un- 
derstood.) One is to 
have the toe strap un- 
duly loose and thus per- 
mit the foot to 
within it deeply. 
The other 
| the ends of 
strap to the 
point too far to the rear, 
thus causing that strap, 


enter 
too 
is to attach 
the 


ski at a 


heel 





when the heel is much 
elevated, to pull hard 
against the foot in a 
forward direction. The 
remedy for either faulty 
situation is obvious. 
The heel strap should go around the 
heel well down (not aeross the ten- 
don). The most satisfactory method 
of keeping the strap from slipping off 
at the bottom is to have a stud pro- 
jecting from the heel at the rear. 
(For example, a small hole may be 
drilled into the heel of a boot, and a 
segment of a nail may be tapped into 
it.) If harness be secured which has 
metal side plates, these should be 
placed in a vise and shaped by tap- 
ping so as properly to fit the type of 
boot or shoe which is to be worn. 
There is a simple useful test for safety 
which should be utilized frequently. 
When the skis have been securely at- 
tached by means of the harness, the 
man should kneel upon his skis. If he 
ean do this without much discomfort, 
the adjustments are safe. 

Skis should have a very distinet up- 
ward camber at the center; and a spe- 
cial wax must be applied to the under 
surface every day or two so as to pre- 
vent the snow from adhering. The 
wax should be daubed on very spar- 
ingly, and then vigorously brushed 
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with a stiff brush. A small stick of 
it, if sparingly used will last a winter. 

Skiing, in addition to being a very 
efficient method of moving men over 
the snow, is an ideal form of exercise 
and a delightful sport. Men soon de- 
velop a proficiency that enables them 
to enjoy the thrills of rapid coasting. 
After some weeks of practice, they will 
be seen coasting down hill on one an- 
other’s shoulders, and doing various 
other interesting stunts. Most of them 
will want to try jumping before their 
first season is over. In ascending a 
steep hill, there are two good methods. 
One is by going up obliquely, so that 
the angle of ascent will not be unduly 
steep, and thus avoiding backslipping. 
The other is by going directly up 
where the angle is quite steep, the 
skis being lifted at each step and the 
toes turned well out, thus making the 
‘*herringbone’’ track. With practice 
either method is easy. 

Drill_——In drilling on skis or snow- 
shoes, certain modifications are, of 
course, necessary. In accordance with 
the method favored at Fort Brady, 
the platoon is formed in single rank 
if on skis; in double rank if on snow- 
shoes. The interval between elbows is 
30 inches in either case. On skis the 
command, “Fours 
Right,’’ is substituted 


shoes, 4 feet long and 14 inches wide. ) 


MEANS FOR MOVING BAGGAGE 

In the task of moving the baggage, 
we are confronted, not with a problem 
of finding an ideal method, nor with 
a problem of improving a method al- 
ready in operation; rather, with a 
problem of finding or developing some 
method that will work at all. In other 
words we are hunting for a substitute 
for nothing. Let us consider the fol- 
lowing as possibilities: 

1. On the backs of the men 
2. Dog sleds 
3. Air propelled sleds 
4. Caterpillar propulsion 
5. Man drawn sleds. 


oa 


A soldier on skis or snowshoes can 
earry his rifle and his pack. But how 
far could he go from his base of sup- 
plies? What hardships would he en- 
dure at night? He needs extra 
blankets, better shelter, cooking facili- 
ties, substantial quantities of rations 
and ammunition. 


2. Trained dogs are very scarce. 
Green dogs cannot be quickly trained 
in large numbers. Many dogs would 
be required for even a small force of 
soldiers. The food supply for the dogs 
would constitute an unfavorable item 
not to be ignored. 





for ‘‘Squads Right.’’ In 
the column the resulting 
distance is about 10 feet 
measured between the 
ends of the skis. In 
line or column on snow 
shoes, the distance be- 
tween men is 56 inches, 
measured between the 











ends of the snowshoes. 
(Skis are assumed to 
he 714% feet long; snow- 


Snow Roller 


This roller is used to pack down the snow on the roads, 
thus reducing snow shoveling to a minimum 
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3. Sleds equipped with propellers 
of the airplane type are effective with- 
in their limitations, but not as cargo 
carriers. They will not take a heavy 
load up a steep hill. 

4. There is a ‘‘snowmobile’’ attach- 
ment for the ordinary Ford truck. 
Runners are substituted for the front 
wheels. The front wheels are mounted 
in front of, but near to, the rear 
wheels. Over the wheels on each side 
runs a caterpillar belt. In snow, a 
truck, thus modified, constitutes a ma- 
terial improvement over an ordinary 
motor vehicle. But deep fluffy snow, 
drifts, and hills are formidable ene- 
mies, especially when in combination. 
Under unfavorable conditions, this de- 
vice digs in like the rear end of an 
automobile in the mud. 

5. The foregoing schemes have of- 
fered but little encouragement. We 
still have left the man-drawn sled. 
Herein seems to lie our hope. Would 
you rather carry a child for a mile, or 
draw him on a sled? The northern 
winter doughboy can carry his pack; 
but why should he? He can unbur- 
den his body and pull that and much 
more. The man-drawn sled seems to 
be the natural logical solution. At 
Fort Brady we constructed our snow 
roller, our skis, and lastly an experi- 
mental sled. 

The question naturally arises, 
‘*What size of sled is best?’’ The size 
appropriate for transporting the load 
pertaining to a two-squad section has 
been tentatively selected as being most 
suitable. The reasons are: 

1. A larger one would require a long 
man team, which would be inconve- 
nient in making turns. It would also 
be a greater handicap in effecting 
small dispositions. 

2. A smaller one would add much to 


the total cost, and would make loading 
more bothersome. 

3. The two-squad size harmonizes 
ideally with the plan for shelter. A\l- 
though the lighter round Sibley tent 
would be preferable, the available full- 
size pyramidal tent is a practicable 
form of shelter. As weight is precious, 
and the weather cold, the tent will 
properly accommodate the section. 
The tent further serves the very im- 
portant purpose of constituting a 
manta for the load of the sled. In 
the tentative plan, all shelter tents, 
raincoats, and pack carriers are left 
behind. 

This experimental sled, when empty, 
weighs 220 pounds. It weighs 1,654 
pounds when loaded with the follow- 
ing: 

Articles 
1 Pyramidal tent 
ee oe ini 
1 Tent stove, Sibley 
Stove pipe... 
68 blankets... habs tidecle 
Rations (5 days, 17 men) 
Fire grate, boiler, coffee pot, 2 
frying pans, large knife, fork, 
and spoon, matches, soap, can- 
dles, toilet paper, punch, awl, 
needles and thread, ski wax 
and brush 
Sf Se eee 
2 Shovels, 2 axes, 1 pick 
4,800 Rounds ammunition... 
7 Rifles oe 
1 Automatic rifle 
ee 
rn WE 


Pounds 
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The runners are eight inches wide. 
_ The rack is 9 feet by 3 feet. The sled 
slides easily into an escort wagon if 
necessary. Although, when loaded, it 
has been pulled up hill and on the level 
alternately by ski teams and snowshoe 
teams, it is still considered an un- 
tested venture. Another year’s expe- 
rience should furnish additional im- 
portant information. It is believed 
that the equipment of a 17-man sec- 
tion should include 12 pairs of snow- 
shoes and 9 pairs of skis. The sled 
pulling team should be mounted on 
snowshoes, and should consist of from 
8 to 12 men, depending upon condi- 
tions. If it is necessary to go up an 
unusually steep hill, two teams may be 
hooked in tandem temporarily. All 
men of the section not used in the team 
should be mounted on skis. 
cess in the total number of pairs of 
skis and snowshoes, not only favors 
flexibility, but imsures against diffi- 
culty in case of breakages. Each man 
should wear a pulling harness, whether 
he is with a sled or on other duty. 


KEEPING UP THE SUPPLY 


When materially separated from 


The ex- 


railroads and highways, it is again a 
ease of finding a substitute for noth- 
ing. Airplanes might find it impracti- 
cable to take off from deep snow, but 
their own landing field could be kept 
in serviceable condition, and they 
surely could fly low and drop the 


needed supplies to small Infantry 
forces. The snow would form a pro- 
tective cushion for the supplies 
dropped. No other method seems so 


feasible for supplying men under such 
circumstances. When but a few miles 
from a highway or railroad track, the 
supplies would most likely be brought 
in on section sleds by man power. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The following are some methods of 
communication that should prove use- 
ful: 

1. Dropping 
planes 

2. Black panels 

3. Wireless 

4. Dog sleds 

5. Air propelled sleds. 
For short distances: 

6. Messengers on skis 

7. The buzzer. 


messages from air- 


D 


How a Mayor Replied 

As an American mayor of an American city, in- 
terested in America, I am opposed to anything that 
savors of pacifism propaganda which, in my opinion, 
unless checked, may serve to deprive Americans of 
their present splendid heritage, which was secured 
through the use of the sword and so long as the gov- 
ernments of the world continue constituted as at pres- 
ent, can only be preserved and perpetuated by the 
sword.—Mayor Curley, of Boston. 























~ Reserve Officers With C. M. T. C. 


Lieut. M. M. Chambers, 330th Infantry 


T was my good fortune to be 
among the Reserve officers of 
the Fifth Corps Area who were 
detailed to active duty for a period of 
45 days with the C. M. T. C. at Camp 
Knox, Kentucky, during the past sum- 
mer. I enjoyed this detail so much, 
and profited from it to such an extent 
that I cannot resist the temptation to 
take advantage of the junior officer’s 
prerogative of voting first, to ‘‘speak 
out in meeting’’ and cast my ballot in 
favor of the practice of detailing re- 
serve officers for duty with the C. M. 
ae 

To get back into the harness for a 
month with a war-strength organiza- 
tion appropriate to his grade and 
branch, and to be required to perform 
almost identically the tasks that would 
be required of him during the first 
month after a declaration of war, cer- 
tainly is the ideal type of training for 
a reserve officer. We were given two 
weeks of preliminary instruction and 
training, as a ‘‘refresher,’’ and then 
assigned to units of the C. M. T. C. 
and told to shoulder the responsibility 
for the training of our units. Respon- 
sibility means hard work, but it devel- 
ops an officer far better than any cut- 
and-dried schedule of instruction. We 
felt our responsibility, and later we 





realized the fruits of hard work in the 
excellent military efficiency and the 
steadfast personal loyalty of the fine 
boys of whom our units were composed. 
I am sure that I speak for all when I 
say that the experience was well worth 
the sacrifice of a few weeks’ time from 
civilian pursuits. 

Especially pleasing was the candor 
and cordiality that characterized the 
relations between officers of the Reg- 
ular establishment and those of the Re- 
E think that the zeal and 
receptiveness of most of the Reserve 
officers were praiseworthy, but I think 
that the tact and the ability to in- 
struct, to lead, and to inspire that the 
regular officers displayed deserves to 
be lauded even more. To even a crit- 
ical observer, any invidious distinction 


serve Corps. 


between regular and reserve was sim- 
The commissioned 
personnel of the camp functioned as an 


ply non-existent. 


demonstrating 
again that the One Army idea is a 
success in fact as well as in theory. 


harmonious whole, 


To sum up my feelings on the sub- 
ject, let me say that I wish to go on 
record as being one reserve officer who 
is willing to accept a detail to duty 
with the C. M. T. C. every summer, 
if an opportunity to do so is afforded. 


® 
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Control 
Col. E. G. Peyton, /nfantry 


This discussion will be devoted to that attribute 
of the military profession that makes possible 
the application of tactical principles—Control 


TOU HAVE been told 
that when the Na- 
tion mobilizes its 
man power for war, 
} Regular officers are 
not available to as- 
sist the colonel in 
training and fighting 
1 his regiment. The 

latter must devote 

time to training his 

staff and training his officers and non- 
commissioned officers in acquiring con- 
trol. Sueeess in battle is absolutely 
dependent upon control, control is de- 
pendent upon morale and discipline, 
and morale and discipline are depen- 
dent upon the character of our every 
day activities. Control brings about 
unity of action, unity of action com- 
bined with the soldier’s efficiency in 
the use of his weapons leads to fire su- 
periority, and fire superiority insures 
suecess. Control in battle will result 
in direct proportion to the disciplin- 
ary habits that have been instilled into 
the new officers and enlisted men in 
the training areas, on the drill ground, 
on the maneuver ground, on the ath- 
letic field, and on the practice march. 
The colonel who has acquired proper 
control hag comparatively easy sailing 
on the modern battlefield. The colonel 
who neglects it, runs the risk of being 
relieved during or after the combat. 
After the Spanish-American War, 
our splendid Regular Army dwindled 








to insignificance in numbers and effi- 
ciency by the operations of G. O. No. 
40, authorizing the discharge of prac- 
tically all the war veterans. The re- 
cruits, however, who filled the vacan- 
cies were soon trained and they par- 
ticipated in the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion with the usual Regular Army effi- 
ciency. On other occasions, when the 
Regular Army dwindled, in point of 
numbers from various causes, it al- 
ways returned to its high state of 
efficiency soon after recruits filled its 
depleted ranks. This was due, of 
course, to the presence of sufficient 
trained officers and non-commissioned 
officers to conduct properly the train- 
ing of the large number of recruits en- 
listed to fill the ranks. 

We were confronted with an entirely 
different problem upon our entrance 
into the World War. As a result of 
the selective draft laws, recruits were 
plentiful, but as a result of the enor- 
mous expansion of our military estab- 
lishment trained officers and non-com- 
missioned officers were not available 
in sufficient numbers to quickly and 
adequately train the American citizen 
for war. 

Somewhere on the statute books in 
the War Department there was found 
an old law, which gave ample author- 
ity for the establishment of training 
camps for the hundreds of thousands 
of additional officers that would be 
needed for the emergency. These 





*From a lecture at the Infantry School. 
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camps were promptly filled with the 
very highest type of American citizen 
and patriot, furnishing splendid offi- 
cer material. Their intensive train- 
ing was undertaken by Regular Offi- 
cer instructors, and for the instruction, 
as well as information of the candi- 
dates, the methods followed in their 
instruction were the customary 
methods, that had been followed in the 
regular service for recruit training. 

In the light of subsequent experi- 
ence, I believe more moderation in the 
methods of conducting their intensive 
disciplinary training would have been 
advantageous, for the reason that these 
candidates were of a high caliber in- 
tellectually, their acceptance of con- 
trol was complete, their spirit of ser- 
vice was high and they were thor- 
oughly alive to their responsibilities as 
commissioned officers. The methods of 
their training were not prejudicial to 
them individually, but the necessity 
for it was not apparent and there de- 
veloped the feeling that it was ‘‘old 
Regular Army rough stuff,’’ which the 
new army might very well dispense 
with. As a consequence, when these 
officers were subsequently charged 
with the training of their fellow citi- 
zens for war, they at first modestly 
shrunk from emphasizing themselves 
as leaders, and from adapting those 
rigid, habit-forming methods of train- 
ing that produce complete battlefield 
control over the citizen soldier. 

The new officers graduated from the 
training camps and were recommended 
for commissions in the various grades, 
due consideration being given to the 
ages of the candidates, all attributes 
being equal or nearly equal the older 
men were selected for the higher 
grades. Therefore the captain having 
taken the same course for the same 


length of time as the lieutenants, could 
not enjoy the prestige of superior mili- 
tary knowledge or longer service over 
his subalterns, and upon reporting for 
duty with their regiment, steps had to 
be taken promptly to give the captain 
superior military knowledge especially 
in organization, administration, and 
tactics, otherwise, he might have 
started ‘‘passing the buck,’’ which 
would have resulted in his failure to 
progress, and in a further loss of 
prestige. It has been stated at this 
school that officers must visualize or- 
ganization and other phases of mili- 
tary preparation for war, not as we 
have it after a long period of peace 
where trained leaders step in and as- 
sist in the training of untrained re- 
eruit increments, but in the light of 
the nation mobilized for war, after 
the Regular Army has been combed for 
officer and non-commissioned officer 
material, and the trained leaders dis- 
tributed in insignificant numbers 
throughout the training camps of the 
country. 


It is faulty organization to place 
groups of average men under infe- 
rior leaders, and a word about the se- 
lection and development of non-com- 
missioned officers for new organiza- 
tions will not be out of place here. The 
new company commanders study the 
qualification ecards, consult the ratings 
based on the psychiatric tests and se- 
lect tentative leaders of small units 
authorized under tables of organiza- 
tions. Intensive training of these se- 
lected men in drill and all the attri- 
butes of a good N. C. O. is taken up 
by a trained field officer, or the regi- 
mental commander himself, and this 
instruction is arranged so as to take 
them from their units for a minimum 
of time. The exercise of proper bat- 
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tlefield control is the ultimate object 
. of the new non-commissioned officer’s 
training, and this is accomplished by 
very tedious peace-time methods of in- 
struction. The American citizen, hav- 
ing breathed the atmosphere of democ- 
racy all his life, is loath to assert mili- 
tary control over his fellow citizen. 
It is easier and he much prefers to 
accomplish every mission assigned his 
unit by organizing it jnto a committee 
of the whole and moving it out by the 
simple command, ‘‘Come on boys, let’s 
go.’ For proper 


lots, propelled by a popular enthu- 
siasm to defeat Germany; he reported 
to his regular officer instructors and 
commanders with the mental attitude 
of ‘‘Here I am, teach me to fight and 
march me to battle.’’ After reading 
the Articles of War and explaining 
to them their change of status, from 
citizens to soldiers in the Military 
Service of the Government, they were 
instructed in saluting, and told to be 
very punctilious about saluting all 
officers. From that time, until the 
drafted man put on 





battlefield control 
this committee idea 
must be eliminated, 
and daily problems 
of police, fatigue 
and other detached 
duty must be given 
the new N. C. O. in 
such a way that the 
proper solution will 
result in the N. C. O. 
giving specific orders 
or directions to spe- 
cific men of his unit. 


men 
areas, 


Control in battle will 
result in direct propor- 
tion to the disciplinary 
habits that have been 
instilled into the new 
officers and _ enlisted 
in the training 
on the drill 
ground, on the maneu- 
ver ground, 
athletic field, and on 
the practice march 


his uniform, his re- 
sponse to the require- 
ments of military 
courtesy was marvel- 
ous. That may have 
been due to the fact 
that a very strenuous 
set of rules for his 
government, the Ar- 
ticles of War, had 
made a profound im- 
pression 


on the 
upon him, 
or it may be that I 
was unduly im- 





This character of in- 
struction habituates the leader in exer- 
cising control and the private in re- 
sponding to his control. 

Before discussing the non-commis- 
sioned officer and his problem of get- 
ting proper control over his unit, I 
want to devote a few paragraphs to 
the American citizen ‘‘buck.’’ In 
spite of the fact that the young Ameri- 
ean has been born and bred in a 
democratic atmosphere, distinctly non- 
military, I believe he is the best sol- 
dier material in the world, and that 
he is susceptible of being trained to 
the highest state of military efficiency. 
During the late war, he proceeded to 
the various division camps in car load 


pressed by the un- 
usual condition of seeing civilians in 
camp and on the streets saluting uni- 
formly with accuracy and enthusiasm. 
The fact remains that we had a splen- 
did start in developing discipline and 
control—we allowed that to slip away 
from us within a month’s time, neces- 
sitating the employment of the entire 
commissioned personnel in a strenuous 
eampaign of instruction and supervi- 
sion to get back what had practically 
been handed us on a silver plate. 

It is easy to analyze some of the 
eauses for this. While the officer was 
in uniform and the drafted man in 
civilian clothes, there was no difficulty 
in recognizing the officers, but when 
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uniforms were issued and worn, the 
drafted man became woefully con- 
fused. Those who decided that leather 
leggins were the distinguishing marks 
suffered ridicule and embarrassment 
by saluting chauffeurs and mounted 
enlisted men. Those who selected the 
cap as the distinguishing mark of an 
officer suffered further ridicule and 
embarrassment by saluting comrades. 
Those who selected hat cords as a dis- 
tinguishing mark of an officer, uni- 
formly failed to salute the general offi- 
cer, thinking that he was an enlisted 
man in the Q. M. Corps. The new 
citizen soldier naturally became so con- 
fused that he practically stopped salut- 
ing until he was given more thorough 
instruction as to whom to salute, and 
until he was spared ridicule from his 
comrades by preventing the latter 
from wearing caps or other distin- 
guishing marks of an officer when on 
pass. I merely mention this and later 
other incidents of training of the 
American citizen, so that when the 
nation again mobilizes for war you 
will not let the splendid start in dis- 
cipline and control slip away from 
you due to numerous influences over 
which you can exercise control. 

To ferret out and eradicate influ- 
ences that will undermine discipline 
and control of the drafted citizen, 
every form of camp activity must be 
carefully watched and _ supervised. 
Just as disease germs are ever present 
—some enter the human system and 
develop causing suffering and death, 
some enter and are thrown off—so also 
there are ever present influences with- 
in and surrounding the mobilization 
camps of new troops that are destruc- 
tive of discipline and battlefield con- 
trol. The first conception of discip- 
line of the new and inexperienced offi- 





cer is that it is largely a whim of the 
Regular officer, and that the former 
will put it on for the latter with vary- 
ing degrees of accuracy between as- 
sembly for drill and recall; but at 
other times the atmosphere of demo- 
eratie college life will prevail. The 
drill ground atmosphere—the presence 
of the general, the colonel, members 
of the division staff—prevents the de- 
velopment of distyrbing influences be- 
tween assembly for drill and reeall. 
The germs of panic, insubordina- 
tion, absenteeism, and mob tendencies 
take hold and develop after recall 
from the day’s instruction. 

On the athletic field the attitude of 
a private member of an athletic team, 
shaking his finger in the face of the 
officer umpire or referee (even though 
the words used may be perfectly 
proper) is poisonous to the minds of 
hundreds of new soldiers witnessing 
the game. Lieutenants assist in cele- 
brating the athletie victory by joining 
the men in a snake dance, hopping, 
whooping and yelling around the field. 
Does anyone believe that these new 
and inexperienced lieutenants could 
leave this howling mass, assume a stern 
dignified mien, call the men to atten- 
tion and march them off the field un- 
der control? If control cannot be ex- 
ercised under those conditions it will 
be absurd to expect it on the battle- 
field, where there are real causes for 
excitement and nervousness. There- 
fore, it is important that athletics be 
started under such control, and devel- 
oped under such supervision that it 
will be a great factor not only in pro- 
moting contentment and esprit, but 
also in developing ‘‘everywhere’’ con- 
trol. In this connection, I will give 
an example or two showing some of 
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the determinative influences that must 
be watched for and guarded against. 

On one occasion during training, 
thirty-seven hundred men of a regi- 
ment were lining up between first call 
and assembly for their afternoon work, 
when an airplane landed near division 
headquarters a few hundred yards 
away. Just as assembly sounded the 
entire regiment rushed from the com- 
pany parade grounds to surround the 
airplane. It was apparent that the 
discipline of this unit was not then 
sufficient to control the curiosity with- 
in the individuals, and that it would 
require considerably more intensive 
disciplinary training to put that regi- 
ment in shape to respond to control, 
and to resist the influences that pro- 
duce panic. 

During a Saturday football game 
witnessed by thousands of new citizen 
soldiers, a private member of one of 
the teams rushed over to the side lines, 
and said, ‘‘Cap, get my sweater, its 
on the foot of my bunk.’’ The Cap- 
tain rushed, at top speed and brought 
his sweater. On another occasion a 
new officer conducting indoor instruc- 
tion of his platoon, asked some ques- 
tions which no one could answer. He 
laughed and said, ‘‘I don’t know it 
either: let’s see what the book says.’’ 
Thus he encouraged the committee-of- 
the-whole idea of doing business, and 
he surrendered his control and pres- 
tige. I believe the wonderful saluting 
I spoke of in the beginning, resulted 
from a real desire on the part of the 
drafted man to show proper courtesy 
and respect for those who held the 
President’s commission, but this 
slipped away, due in part to causes I 
have mentioned, and to the contempt- 
breeding familiarity of association be- 
tween officer and men, wherein the 


clay in the idol’s feet was exhibited on 
all occasions. These disparaging re- 
marks regarding the new officer are 
just criticisms of his numerous errors, 
due to his inexperience, in his early 
methods of applying his training camp 
knowledge to the training of American 
citizens for battlefield duty. 

I will now take up a discussion of 
the non-commissioned officer. I  be- 
lieve the training of the new non-com- 
missioned officer for proper control 
and leadership of his unit was one of 
the most tedious and difficult problems 
in the preparation of the American 
citizen for war. There were no old- 
time non-commissioned officers to set 
the standards. There were no regi- 
mental histories nor traditions to live 
up to. The new officer was constantly 


assisted in acquiring control by having 
his presence emphasized by someone 


ealling out ‘‘attention,’’ by having his 
superior rank, and the fact that he 
held the President’s commission im- 
pressed upon the enlisted man by 
means of the salute. Not so with the 
new non-commissioned officer; after 
drill he ate, slept, loafed with the men 
of his unit and on social occasions, 
they all danced with the same girls. 
He had not the prestige of longer ser- 
vice, nor of superior military knowl- 
edge. 

As in the case of officers, the new 
non-commissioned officer must be 
given special and careful instruction 
in matters pertaining to minor tac- 
ties, leadership and control, under an 
officer of experience; this in addition 
to the N. C. O. schools conducted in 
each unit. In his dealings with the 
normal, patriotic, mentally alert, well- 
fed American citizen soldier, the new 
non-commissioned officer finds that he 
usually has the cooperation of his men 
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in accomplishing almost every duty as- 
signed him, especially when he resolves 
his unit into a committee of the whole, 
and he displays a kind of leadership 
by leading in the amount of work he 
himself does. He does not realize the 
necessity for making a special effort 
to establish in his men early in train- 
ing an acceptance of his control, that 
will be habitual or second nature with 
them during the dread-inspiring con- 
ditions of the modern battelfield. In 
spite of your most careful efforts you 
will still find squads, patrols and fa- 
tigue details exercising perfect con- 
trol over the new corporal. In the 
training of the organization which fur- 
nished me the ideas embodied in this 
conference, the police of barracks un- 
der the non-commissioned officer in 
charge of quarters was made a fruitful 
source of developing control on the 
part of the N. C. O’s. All the N. C. 
O’s. in charge of quarters in the bat- 
talion and the attached unit, either 
headquarters company, machine gun 
company, or service company accom- 
panied the inspector each day through 
all the quarters. Each, during the in- 
spection of his own barracks, was re- 
quired to make all needed corrections 
of men in the quarters, such as heels 
not together, hats on, coats unbut- 
toned, ete. If he failed to see the er- 
rors they were pointed out to him. 
Daily problems of police were given so 
that the N. C. O. would have to give 
specific directions to Private Blank, 
for instance, to take his bayonet, knife 
or a stick to get the dirt out of that 
corner. The competitive spirit was de- 
veloped early, resulting in four neatly 
constructed and painted boxes being 
placed on the ground outside of the 
barracks to receive cigarette butts, 
burnt matches and similar trash, Un- 


der the competitive system the N. C. 
O. in charge of quarters became a 
veritable watch dog for errors that 
would detract from the police of his 
barracks and the most pleasing fea- 
ture was that he spoke decisively when 
errors were committed, thereby devel- 
oping in himself proper leadership 
and in the men acceptance of control. 
Another reginfental commander one 
day went through this area with an 
inspector, and so convineed was he 
that special preparation had _ been 
made for the inspector, that this regi- 
mental commander sent one of his 
field officers at other times to inspect 
the area in question. He thought it 
marvelous that the state of police re- 
mained the same. To my mind this 
police of the barracks and of the regi- 
mental area was insignificant as com- 
pared with the control acquired by the 
non-commissioned officers in solving 
the numerous problems of police, 
framed for them by the regular offi- 
cers, who daily inspected the battalion 
areas. 

Regiments in the field rarely have 
been permitted to operate with all 
their non-commissioned officers. Many 
of the best were taken from time to 
time to enter schools for training as 
officer replacements. After the declar- 
ation of war and the Regular Army 
had been combed for officer and non- 
commissioned officer material, a por- 
tion of the remainder was sent to Na- 
tional Army regiments to serve as non- 
commissioned officers. Their arrival 
was anticipated as a great asset to the 
regiment, and a big help to the in- 
structors. Upon reporting they were 
‘‘spruced up’’ a bit, and immediately 
assigned to duty. Officers and men 
looked up to them as the finished prod- 
uct, but lo and behold, those who 
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came under my supervision were a 
- positive hindrance rather than a help. 
Their standards were low, and their 
inaceuracies in drill tactics and cus- 
toms of the service were appalling. 
One was made Ist sergeant of a com- 
pany, and, after his very first retreat 
formation, he started his man-driv- 
ing system of control by inviting a 
man out behind the barracks to settle a 
misunderstanding. When this Ist ser- 
geant returned from the hospital with 
two black eyes and a swollen nose his 
prestige and influence were gone, and 
he was of no further value as a non- 
commissioned officer. All these al- 
leged non-commissioned officers had to 
be taken away from troops and segre- 
gated in the service company. It was 
much preferable to complete the train- 
ing of the new N. C. O. unassisted 
than to place any further reliance in 


these untrained and undisciplined so- 
called non-commissioned officers from 
the Regular Army. 

I intimated in the early part of my 
lecture that in many cases the new 
officer’s development, due to his inex- 
perience was not along sound discip- 


linary lines. He had perfect ‘‘drill 
ground’’ control but he was not devel- 
oping and extending it into an habit- 
ual ‘‘everywhere’’ control. Officers of 
limited experience, with undeveloped 
disciplinary ideas, may be able to ex- 
plain the movements and parrot the 
commands of the drill regulations, and 
display splendid drill ground control. 
But when you analyze these cases, you 
will find that this control is due to the 
drill ground atmosphere—the pres- 
ence of the major, the colonel, the 
general, or the spirit of competition. 
These same troops taken from this at- 
mosphere and drilled in an isolated 
place under these same officers will 





show a relaxation, indicating that the 
discipline is superficial and not habit- 
ual. con- 


trol the officer must first exercise drill 


To develop ‘‘everywhere”’ 


ground control by requiring accurate 
conformity to the 
the drill 
recall] 


movement  pre- 
regulations and 
until the next as- 


sembly he should not neglect the oe- 


seribed in 
then from 
easions that arise of showing that con- 
He should allow 
no irregularities to go unnoticed. He 
must correct all failures on the part of 
the soldier to conform to published or- 
ders and instructions. The officer who 
heaves a sigh of relief when recall 
sounds, feeling that he can give his 
voice a rest for a time, that his mili- 
tary duties are over until the next 
assembly, makes a serious mistake. He 
is not preparing himself to exercise 
‘feverywhere’’ or ‘‘battlefield’’ con- 
trol, nor his 
to it. 

In the performance of duties inci- 
dent to discipline and control, there 
are three classes of officers, the strong, 
the weak and the bashful. I will not 
attempt to suggest the numerical 
strength of each class but I felt in the 
early days of mobilization that the 
strong did not constitute the majority. 
The strong officer continues training 
after recall by requiring individuals 
and groups of men to conform to the 
published orders and wishes of the 
regimental and higher commanders. 
The weak see errors, but do not cor- 
rect them, the bashful avoid seeing er- 
rors, because their timidity prevents 
correcting them. To develop a proper 
control that will extend to every man 
everywhere—a condition so requisite 
and so valuable, especially when units 
are mixed during battle—it is essen- 
tial that all officers speak the same lan- 


trol is vested in him. 


command to respond 
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guage. The weak must first develop 
strength and the bashful must over- 
come his diffidence. If the weak on 
the one side and the bashful on the 
other would stand beside the strong, 
when the latter is instructing a re- 
cruit or correcting a man in the regi- 
mental area for not accurately com- 
plying with orders and regulations, 
the indication of unity of ideas and 
procedure on the part of officers would 
be impressed not alone upon the man 
spoken to but a lesson in control would 
be impressed upon fifteen or twenty 
men looking on. Where incidents of 
this character are of frequent oecur- 
rence in the regimental area, all men 
will soon absorb the idea that control 
is vested in every officer, which of 
course is of infinite battlefield value. 
Even comments among the men in bar- 
racks are of value—‘‘That darned 
lieutenant made me button my coat,”’ 
‘‘That’s nothing, the captain made me 
walk half the length of the barracks 
and pass him again, because I did not 
salute right’’—the recruit looking on 
and listening is filing away useful dis- 
ciplinary ideas. 

The non-commissioned officer, too, 
will step in and assert himself when 
he feels that he has the support of the 
officers. A N. C. O. will not exert him- 
self to enforce rules that are habitually 
broken. The duty of maintaining a 
high standard of conformity to orders 
and regulations should not be left to 
a few officers; continual fault finding 
is not pleasant, but for the purpose 
of instilling habits of control in men, 
it is the duty of all officers to con- 
tinue instruction, when necessary, and 
to correct inaccuracies on the part of 
men, not only at drill but at all times. 
This does not contemplate the deploy- 
ment of the entire commissioned per- 





sonnel of a regiment for the sole pur- 
pose of ‘‘bawling out’’ every man 
whom the officer sees in the regimental 
area, but it is desired that the official 
influence for good continue between 
drills and the corrections made to en- 
listed men be of such a nature as will 
instill pride in appearance, pride in 
organization, willingness first and then 
desire on the part of men to do what 
is right at all times. 

Frequent conferences were held with 
the new officers on discipline and con- 
trol emphasizing the ideas just ex- 
pressed but they still maintained their 
prejudices against the system, owing to 
the fact that many of them had already 
made a wrong start in maintaining dis- 
cipline and developing control, by mak- 
ing barrack room companions of the 
non-commissioned officers and men and 
leaning towards committee control, 
and it was naturally difficult for them 
to radically change their methods in 
the organization they had grown up 
with; but by means of transfers from 
one battalion to another, these officers 
were given new opportunities to de- 
velop themselves and their units along 
sound disciplinary lines as laid down 
by the regimental commander. The 
men were rapidly developing, taking 
their intensive training with splendid 
spirit, giving every indication that 
perfect drill ground control was an 
established fact, but un _ practice 
marches, trench digging exercises and 
other similar fatiguing activities, it 
was seen that real discipline was yet 
lacking. The regimental commander 


finally entered into a kind of gentle- 
men’s agreement with his officers, di- 
recting them to carry out accurately 
his orders and instructions for ac- 
quiring control, even if they were op- 
posed to the system, stipulating that, 
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if they found the system wrong after 
training under it for the first cam- 
paign, they might come to him after 
the first battle and express their pro- 
test in the most vigorous language 
they could command. As a result of 
their loyally carrying out instructions, 
control was acquired, and there were 
no protests after the first battle. The 
officers having themselves actually ex- 
perienced the difficulties of control on 
the modern battlefield needed no fur- 
ther conferences on the subject. 

I believe the scientists have estab- 
lished the fact that the human body 
is capable of many times more effort 
than the will is capable of demanding. 
New officers must be trained to de- 
mand more of themselves, so that dur- 
ing fatiguing emergencies, they will de- 
mand what is right of the enlisted 
man. The spirit to ‘‘let well enough 
alone’’ will result in halting the ad- 
vance before the objective is reached. 

The Regular officer, who knew him 
in training and in battle has the high- 
est admiration for the citizen soldier 
and for the high-class patriotic citizen, 
the emergency officer, who commanded 
him. After their intensive training pe- 
riod and after further experience in 
the field, they displayed a willingness 
and worthiness to meet difficult mili- 
tary situations with every assurance 
of success, but the guiding hand of 
the regular is necessary to lead ‘them 
through the training period right and 
through their early campaigns. An 
extract from the annual report of the 
superintendent of the United States 
Military Academy erystalizes this idea 
as follows: ‘‘The overwhelming trend 
of public opinion throughout the world 
is against war. This feeling reflects 
not only the horrors of the past but 
the crushing financial burdens of the 


, 








future. As the nation responds to 
this impulse in diminishing the size of 
its standing army, it must, if wise, in- 
crease the small leaven of profession- 
ally trained experts to train the great 
masses of the citizen soldiery, which 
must be improvised in time of strife.’”’ 

Immediately after demobilization 
there seemed to be a considerable re- 
action against military service in gen- 
eral and against West Point and the 
Regular officer in particular. This 
feeling is rapidly disappearing. The 
prompt action of some of the Ameri- 
can Legion posts in denouncing unwar- 
ranted charges made on the floor of 
the Senate, give further evidence of 
a friendly feeling towards the service 
and its traditions. 

The Regular officer does not like to 
be charged with autocratic Prussian- 
ism, nor to be considered an undemo- 
cratic citizen of his native land, but 
we will all have this to contend with 
again, if we are to establish the con- 
trol that results in the taking of ob- 
jectives, in the early termination of the 
war, and in the sparing of thousands 
of American homes the bereavement 
incident to fighting battles with im- 
properly trained men. Those calamity 
howlers, who condemn our military 
system, uniformly refrain from giving 
us a better system of training and 
fighting soldiers; none have suggested 
our imitating the early Soviet Russian 
idea in establishing the most demo- 
cratic, at the same time the most ineffi- 
cient military establishment in the 
world. Soon after Brusiloff’s brilliant 
victories over the Austrians, control in 
the Russian army was vested in com- 
mittees of workmen and soldiers and 
saluting of officers by the men was pro- 
hibited. The results are matters of 
common knowledge. 
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During the World War our methods 
of intensive training, frequently char- 
acterized as brutality of officers, was 


means of 
making every man share his part of 
the battlefield burdens. 


discipline’ to them as a 





not sufficient to keep thousands of 
characterless Americans from roaming 
the boulevards of Paris, absent with- 
out leave, while their comrades, fight- 
ing between the Argonne and the 
Meuse and elsewhere, won the war. I 
cannot believe that, the ex-service man 
who played a man’s part in winning 
the war, will condemn the system un- 
der which he was trained and fought. 
The soldiers of democratic Canada and 
Australia, after having been in the 
front lines and in action, insisted that 
their officers apply the system of ‘‘iron 


I will close my comments on con- 
trol by recommending an additional 
recipe for morale and esprit that has 
already been quoted to you: ‘‘Do you 
want an 


invineible, uneonquerable 


regiment? Then organize it, adminis- 
ter it, train, and fight it along uncon- 
querable lines. Imbue it with a pride 
that scoffs at danger, inspire it with a 
soul of intrepidity and honor, and 
make it to know that its defeat is im- 
possible, that it may be killed, but that 


it cannot be conquered.’’ 


D 


Are We Prepared? 

Infantry, artillery and airplanes win wars. Rus- 
sia’s fearsome debacles in the Russo-Japanese war and 
in the late war, are attributed unanimously to lack 
of training and lack of instructors to train. 


In the very implements that win wars, we are de- 
ficient. Our regular Army is skeletonized to a pitiful 
state. Our air service is improving but slowly. Just 
what are our resources in man-power ? 

Is it overt hostility to count heads? 


The heads of the Army have long seen our grievous 
deficiency in being even reasonably concerned about 
the future. Our reserves are allowed to lay dor- 
mant, without training, without preparation, without 
the slightest tutelage in those rudiments which every 
great power stresses—Washington Herald. 





Reading in the Army 
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HE American Army 
officer of today does 
not read intelligently. 
He studies only by 
schedule or under or- 
ders. Having more 
leisure than almost 
any other profes- 
sional, he uses it to 
less advantage—he 
wastes it, squanders 
it. When an occasion 
presents itself he 
finds that he cannot listen nor speak 
ereditably unless the conversation is 
about the weather, the Meuse-Argonne, 
bridge, Benning, poker or mah-jong. 

Soon he will provide 





I saw a copy of ‘‘The Shiek’’ and a 
subseription set of Arthur Reeves. 
Right there I began to take notes. 
Look here! [He started toward me with 
a notebook, then changed his mind.] 
Well go ahead with that—see what 
happens. [He pointed toward the 
sheet of memorandum on my desk, 
then strode into his own office.]”’ 


I read the memorandum: 


Mimeograph fifty-seven sheets of the 
attached list, and append a form of 
certificate for each officer to sign. De- 
liver each sheet through the message 
center. The officer will report by 

check the listed books 





the not unusual 
anomaly of a man en- 
titled to one status 
socially and to an- 
other—that of a bar- 
ber—intellectually.’’ 


The Colonel de- 
livered himself thus 
as soon as he arrived 
at the office in the 


“A 
middle 


one bad 


man who comes to 
life 
large acquaintance 
among books and at least 
habit had 
better step on into the on 
grave at the age of fifty.” 


which he has read. 
All lists to be sub- 
mitted within three 
days. 

Then followed on 
several sheets a long 
list 


without a 


of books which 
first reading I 
must confess, 1 
thought was queer. 





morning. He had 
come in earlier than usual and had 
placed before me a penciled memor- 
andum. That and his speech rather 
flustered me. In the two months since 
taking command of the regiment I had 
never heard him say so much af one 
time, and he had never written out an 
order before. He paced back and 
forth across my small office, then went 
on with his harangue: 

‘‘During the last two months I have 
called at the quarters of every officer 
in my regiment. In the first four 
houses I did not see a single volume— 
not a book of any description, and in 
one of the four I saw a thumbed copy 
of Jim Jam Jems, In the fifth house 


At any rate the ar- 
rangement or lack of arrangement was 
queer. 
copy: 


The following list is an exact 


Stonewall Jackson by Henderson. 

Arabian Nights. 

Candide by Voltaire. 

The War With Mexico by Smith. 

Vicomte de Bragellone by Dumas. 

Rabelais. 

Don Quixote by Cervantes. 

Casuals of the Sea by McFee. 

Tactics of Infantry by Balck. 

Command by McFee. 

David Copperfield. 

Barnaby Rudge. 

The Phillipines, Past and Present 
by Dean Worcester. 
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Brief History of the Great War by 
Hayes. 

Battlefields of the World War by 
Johnson. 

Moby Dick by Melville. 

Typee by Melville. 

Battle of Booby’s Bluff by Single 
List. 

From Private to Field Marshal by 
Robertson. 

Final Report by Pershing. 

Lord Jim by Conrad. 

Chance by Conrad. 

Napoleon by Rose. 

Warfare of Today by Azan. 

Salambo by Flaubert. 

Macbeth. 

Hamlet. 

The Tempest. 

Julius Caesar. 

Lear. 

Eeco Homo by Nietzsche. 

The Titan by Dreiser. 

Toilers of the Sea by Hugo. 

Human Comedy by Balzac. 

A Night in the Luxembourg by 
Gourmont. 

Allenby’s Final Triumph by Massie. 

The Brothers Karamzov by Dos- 
toievsky. 

Crime and Punishment by Dos- 
toievsky. 

Study in Battle Formations. 

Tess of the D’Urbevilles by Hardy. 

Man and Superman by Shaw. 

History of the A. E. F. 

Romola by Eloit. 

The Flame of Life by D’Annuncio. 

The Bible. 

Adam Bede. 

Ludendorf’s Own Story. 

Civilization in the United States. 

My Campaign by Townsend. 

The American Language by Menc- 
ken. 

Manon Lescaut. 

Nana. 

Babbit by Lewis. 

Beasts, Men and Gods by Ossen- 
dowsky. 

Faust. 

Babel. 

Marching on Tanga by Young. 

Outline of History by Wells. 

Story of Mankind by Van Loon. 


The American Commonwealth by 
Bryce. 

Steele’s American Campaigns. 

Benvenuto Cellini. 

Outline of Science. 

The Origin of the Species. 

The Descent of Man. 

The Military Policy of the United 

States by Upton. 

Kimono. 

Prejudices by Mencken. 

The Way of all Flesh by Butler. 

**1914”’ by Haig. 

A Guide to the Military History of 

the World War by Frothingham. 

Three Plays by Pirandello. 

The Emperor Jones by O’Neil. 

Ypres by Pollard. 

The Making of a Modern Army by 

Radiguet. 

I read the list slowly. At the end 
IT could not restrain a low whistle. 
‘*What’s the idea?’’ I asked myself. 
I began to make a mental check of the 
list. ‘‘Why surely,’’ I thought, ‘‘the 
officers of this regiment have read 
nearly all of these books. Every edu- 
eated man reads that kind of books.’’ 
I remembered the Colonel’s remark 
about his observation while making 
calls. Were not the officers of this 
regiment about as good as any officers 
in the Army? I took down the roster 
and looked it over. 

There are fifty-seven officers in my 
regiment, including officers of the 
medical corps and the chaplain. They 
all are—with the possible exception of 
the invariable one or two—good offi- 
cers, officers who have accomplished 
their annual jobs anywhere from well 
to excellently. Eight of the fifty- 
seven are graduates of West Point; all 
but nine of them are graduates of 
schools with a higher rating than an 
accredited high school. Their aver- 
age age is not quite thirty-four. Twen- 
ty-nine of them saw active service 
overseas during the war; all but three 
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of them were in the Army during the 
war. We have one lieutenant colonel, 
four majors and sixteen captains. 

According to records our new Col- 
onel is the least educated or at least 
the least any. He en- 
listed in the Infantry at the age of 
eighteen in 1884; and before coming 
into the Army he had had just two 
years in a country high school in Ohio. 
There is no record of his ever having 
attended a school since that time. Yet 
no man would hesitate to say that our 
Colonel is a finely educated gentleman. 
During 1918 he commanded a brigade 
in the Argonne. Later he served with 
distinction on the general staff. He 
was decorated for distinguished ser- 
vices rendered in Paris after the ar- 
mistice. 

We have only known him for two 
months, but in that time he has im- 
pressed us more deeply than any other 
field officer has ever impressed most 
of us. In the first place you would 
know that he was a Colonel of Infan- 
try if you saw him in a bathing suit 
or a tuxedo. 

I looked over the list of books again, 
and reread the memo. There was no 
doubt about the tenor of that. The 
fifty-seven sheets were quickly mimeo- 
graphed with the form for certificate 
appended, and delivered late that af- 
ternoon. 

I rather expected an outburst the 
next morning, and a barrage of ques- 
tions. No one even mentioned the 
lists. They had not even caused a rip- 
ple in the stream of everyday. I no- 
ticed some of the lieutenants take their 
lists from the boxes, glanee over them 
easually, then holding them against 
the wall, make an X here and there 
and return them to the adjutant’s box. 

All lists were in by noon of the see- 


schooled of 


ond day. The Colonel was away, and 
I began to look over the lists casu- 
ally. In a few minutes I had forgot- 
ten lunch and was going through the 
lists intensely—astonished, ineredu- 
lous. \ 

Some of the were nearly 
blank. To be exact there were seven 
sheets with 
them. 


papers 


checks on 
There were sixteen sheets with 
less than twelve checks on them. The 
largest number of listed books read by 
any one officer was 49—and that was 
by the surgeon—a lieutenant colonel 
with nearly twenty-five years’ service. 
One line officer, a major, had read 
thirty-eight of the seventy-five books. 
That was the largest list by many 
books. 

Then I hurriedly went through the 
pile again, and struck an average. It 
was thirteen. Here were listed seven- 
ty-five books which without doubt are 
all excellent. 
essential 


less than six 


Many of them are even 
to an ordinary education. 
Yet here were fifty-seven officers who 
had read an average of 
them for each officer. 

Here are some further data which 
I gathered from the lists: 

Of the seventy-five books there were 
twenty-five which had not been read 
by any officer. Of these twenty-five 
here are ten: 


Battlefields of the World War. 

Warfare of Today. 

Moby Dick (Melville), a book which 
most eritics rank among the first 
five novels in the English lan- 
guage. 

Benvenuto Cellini. 

Candide. 

The Descent of Man. 

Napoleon (Rose) with new material 
from English archives. 

The American Language. 

The Making of a Modern Army. 

Typee. 


of thirteen 
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There was not a single book which 
had been checked by all officers, not 
even the Bible, Hamlet, Steele’s Cam- 
paigns or David Copperfield. 

Eleven officers out of the fifty-seven 
had _ read «Stonewall 
Jackson.’’ Seven officers had read 
Smith’s ‘‘War with Mexico,’”’ and 
there ought to be law that every Army 
officer and Congressman must read 
that. 

I placed the lists on the Colonel’s 
desk. I felt that they would surprise 
him disagreeably. 

Three mornings later I found the 
following penciled memorandum on 
my desk, but the Colonel had gone out. 


Henderson’s 


All officers will furnish these head- 
quarters with a certified list, giving ti- 
tle and author, of all books read by 
each officer during the last twelve 
months. This list to inelude all read- 
ing except newspaper and magazine fic- 
tion and articles. Lists to be sub- 
mitted within four days. 


I published this order and waited. 
The thing had begun to take on the in- 
terest of a game for me. 

A major turned in the first list the 
following afternoon. As it was a list 
typical of all of the older officers ex- 
cept one or two I will copy it here 
verbatim, that is including mistakes: 


If Winter Comes by Hutchinson. 

Main Street by Sinclair. 

Glimpses of the Moon by Atherton. 

Captain Blood by Sabatini. 

Final Report by Pershing. 

American Army In France. 

Mailing List of General Service 
Schools. 

Babbit by Sinclair. 

The Last Man by Grey. 

Outline of History by Wells. 


Three other field officers and five 
captains turned in lists differing from 
that only in titles, not in kind. Two 


of these included Stonewall Jackson, 
and one had read Smith’s ‘‘War with 
’ One major had read Town- 
send’s Campaign. 

Of forty-six _ lists 
nearly all were longer—very much 
longer, but very different. I counted 
all of the titles and then arranged 
them in the order of the number of 
times they had been read by the forty- 
six officers. The resulting list gives a 
just and correct idea of the books that 
were read by those officers during the 
twelve months from November, 1921, 
to November, 1922: 


Mexico.’ 


the remaining 


The Shiek. (It had been read by 
thirty-two officers.) 

The Last Man. 

Pride of Palomar. 

Glimpses of the Moon. 

The Great Prince Shan. 

The Flaming Jewel. 

Flowing Gold. 

The Beautiful and the Damned. 

Tales of the Jazz Age. 

Cytherea. 

Gigolo. 

Steele’s American Campaigns. 

Upton’s Military Policy of the 
United States. 

Main Street. 

Kimono. 


Of course all of the listed titles to- 
taled nearly two hundred. The above 
list contains the books which were 
named more than any others and in 
the order in which they stand. The list, 
too is almost exactly representative of 
all of the books named. 

The Colonel took the lists home with 
him, and said nothing more about the 
matter for over a week. Everybody 
had forgotten what they called ‘‘the 
reading business’’ when the Colonel 
ealled a meeting of all officers. We 
assembled in the club. There were not 


enough chairs for all so we stood in a 
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big half-eirele. The Colonel strode 


into the middle of this arch and nod- 
ded a curt ‘‘Good evening.’’ He stood 
for a moment looking around the line 
as though he wanted to see each offi- 
cer individually. When he started to 
speak his voice was low and pleasant, 
but some of the things he said were not 
pleasant. 


**Gentlemen,’’ he began, ‘‘I have 
ealled you together not so much to 
scold you as to warn you, to warn a 
great many of you that you are stand- 
ing still and therefore going backward. 
I want to caution you that you are 
members of, you are a part of, a pro- 
fession that never stands still. If you 
do not progress with it there will come 
a time when it will toss you aside, 
stranded. 

‘‘Last year I had an opportunity 
while on duty with the Organized Re- 
serves to visit a great deal among civi- 
lians. I was fortunate to make many 
friends among professional civilians, 
and I was invited into many of their 
homes. These people were doctors, 
lawyers, bankers, teachers, writers, 
business men—they were, in _ short, 
men who hold the same social and 
professional status to which you are 
eligible. These men are educated and 
well read,—as you are presumed to be. 
These men live much as you do, except 
in better quarters as a rule. They 
have their hours of duty and their 
hours of rest and recreation. Most of 
them work harder and have much less 
leisure time than you have. 

‘‘But I found one great difference 
between these men and you,—as a class. 
These men read: they study. They 
read books pertinent to their various 
activities, and other books to enlarge 
their knowledge of their fellow men 
and of the world they live in. You do 
not. As a class, generally speaking, 
you read practically nothing but the 
stuff which is written solely to sell. 
Do you read history? No. Yet his- 
tory should be to you almost what 
Blackstone is to a lawyer. Do you 
read the lives or memoirs of great 


military leaders or do you read about 
the campaigns of the leaders who fail- 
ed, to see why they failed? I have 
never seen much evidence of it either 
in this regiment or elsewhere. Even 
in reading for pleasure do you read 
the kind of books which are worthy of 
retention? Not according to your own 
lists nor judging from the kind of 
books you have in your quarters. 
‘‘T have made, as you know, a very 
eareful check. Sinee I reported here 
I have called upon every officer here 
and I have taken pains to find you at 
home. Gentlemen, I find that only 
four of the fifty-seven officers present 
ean be said to be still studying his pro- 
fession, and one of the four is the 
surgeon. Fifty-three of you are not 
even so much as keeping abreast of 
the times. More than seventy per cent 
of your number are not reading even 
ordinary good, serious literature. 
‘“‘Why is this true? Can it be that 
you think that you have nothing more 
to learn? Do you think for a minute 
that your duty to your country and to 
the Army is fulfilled by simply doing 
well your routine job, by sitting on 
courts or boards, by drilling a skele- 
ton company or battalion? It is not. 
Your principal duty is being always 
prepared. ‘In time of peace prepare 
for war’ applies to Army officers more 
than to anyone else in the world. 
‘*Yesterday I overheard a conversa- 
tion which took place just beyond 
these beaver-board walls. I have con- 
veniently forgotten the two officers 
who were talking. One of them re- 
marked laughing: ‘What the hell 
good would it do for me or any offi- 
cer nowadays to read about old Jack- 
son’s doings, or about the war with 
Mexico and the rest of those codgers, 
I can’t see 
‘‘The other officer laughed: ‘Aw, it 
doesn’t do any good. The old man is 
just a nut on reading, and he thinks 
everybody else should be. Last one 
we had was a nut on equitation.’ ”’ 


The Colonel laughed with the rest 
of us, but his eyes snapped. 


‘“‘That is exactly the point, gentle- 
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men. If that first youngster had ever 
read any real book worth remembering 
he would have known just why the do- 
ings of old Jackson and Taylor might 
do him worlds of good. The next war 
and wars a hundred years from now 
will be won by the same tactics and 
strategy that Jackson employed in the 
valley of the Shenandoah, and will be 
lost or imperiled by the same gross 
errors as those made by Taylor in 
Mexico. And the same is true of any 
other military history. It is certainly 
true of the World War. And what do 
you know of the World War? You say 
you were in it, meaning that you there- 
fore know all about it. The present 
college freshman studying a magazine 
history full of pictures knows more 
about the War than you know even 
though you were at the front during 
the whole five years. A man in a 
maelstrom cannot understand the 
thing nor see it nearly so well as the 
man looking down from a cliff. 

**T am getting serious. Please do not 
understand me to mean that you 
should not read merely for pleasure or 
relaxation. Something may be learned 
from nearly any book, even though it 
may never be read again. If you like 
to read books like ‘The Shiek’ by all 
means read them, but do not list them 
under reading. List them under 
amusements, with bridge and poker 
and shooting craps and matinees. 

‘‘In my opinion there is something 
wrong with a man who is an officer 
in the Army who, in one year, reads a 
dozen best sellers, goes to at least two 
dances per month, plays bridge or 
poker nearly every day, but who, dur- 
ing the whole year, has not time to 
read a single book of military history 
and not more than one or two books 
really worth while. 

***Tell me what books you read and 
I'll tell you what you are’ is an old 
old saying but one of the truest. 
There is another saying by an ancient 
wiseman: ‘A man who comes to mid- 
dle life without a large acquaintance 
among books and at least one bad habit 
had better step on into the grave at 
the age of fifty.’ Certainly, in the 


Army, if you have not read prop 
you had better be able to retire « 
before you are fifty.’’ 


The Colonel took a few steps | 
and forth, then took a note book { 
his pocket. He paused for a mon 
looking down at some notes. 


> 


‘*Gentlemen, I would not have 
thought of making this investigation 
into your reading habits if I had 
noted the total absence of books 
the first few quarters at which | 
called. The first evening, choosing ' 
officers almost at random I came upon 
two men who apparently did no rea: 
ing at all. There was certainly no evi 
dence of the habit either in their |i, 
ing rooms or in their conversation 
On the next evening I found near| 
the same condition in two other quar- 
ters. One of these boasted a thumbed 
copy of Jim Jam Jems. 

‘‘During the next two weeks or mo 
I made notes. This is what I find 
None of you, with the exception of 
the surgeon and the chaplain, can ! 
said to possess even the semblance « 
a library. Fifty-five of you possess 
anywhere from one to sixty books, » 
ing even those three in whose houses 
I saw no books the benefit of the dou!) 
I found it very easy to compute a1 
average shelf, since so many of you 
have the same books or the same kin 
of books. 

‘‘The average number of titles ) 
set of quarters is nineteen. In othe: 
words the average officer has a librar) 
numbering nineteen volumes of a! 
kinds. (Now at this point many 0! 
you may remark that you have a ox 
or many boxes of books in storage 
Those should not be counted. The) 
are never used; even the silent ini!u 
ence of their presence in your home is 
lost.) We will assume then that cach 
of you has nineteen books ready {0 
use in your home. 

‘‘What are these books? 

**Tt was easy, also, to make up the 
list. In my notes I copied the titles of 
most of the books I saw. I may have 
missed a few— but not many. | sr- 
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d this list of titles according to 
umber of times each appeared. 
st I took simply the first nine- 
nd ealled that the typical shelf, 
ipon reconsideration I believed 
that was not quite fair. Such a 
ould fail to show what little in- 
luality some of you had shown, as 
ild fail also to show the good and 
id taste of others. 
[herefore I took the first twelve 
s as representing the shelf proper, 
ving the last seven to insert, in 
eases, lone books or sets which 
more light upon the subject of 
ling in the Army than all of the 
s. Furthermore, I used places 
ded by this seven to place books 
h might have appeared only once 
e whole regiment, but which were 
sentative of a class of books 
‘h should be represented. For ex- 
ple, I have near the bottom of the 
Montaigne’s Essays. Only one 
ficer in the regiment has that book, 
| ineluded it because other good 
sayists are also represented by sin- 
olumes. For exactly the same rea- 
[ ineluded ‘Scorned but True.’ 
In that way I made up the follow- 
ist. Please note it carefully and 
where you would place a man who, 
the age of thirty-three had only 
books in his home. 


th e A rmy 


White Shadows in the South Seas. 
(Books of travel.) 

Romola. (The better novels.) 

Battlefields of the World War. 

(Modern professional books.) ’’ 


The Colonel made no comment at all 
upon this list, but turned and walked 


into his office. A moment later before 


any of us had left the room he came 


to his door, and announced: 


‘*There will be published on the bul 
letin board at onee an order to which 
I wish you to give your immediate at 
tention.”’ 


This was the order which I pub 
lished a few minutes later: 


The following books are on the 
shelves of the city library and most of 
them are in the post library. All of 
them may be bought at any bookstore 
in the city. Each officer in this regi- 
ment will at once either borrow or 
purchase the professional books listed 
below, and before March 31, 1923 will 
certify to have read any six which he 
may choose: 


The Military Policy of the United 
States. Upton. 

The War with Mexico. Smith. 

The Life of Napoleon.. Rose. 

Stonewall Jackson. Henderson. 


Subseription set of Mark Twain. 
Subseription set of Oppenheim. 
(he Shiek. 
Main Street. 
Pride of Palomar. 
Subseription set of 
Reeves, 
Partial sets of Dickens. 
Subseription set of Conan Doyle. 
lhe Dictionary. 
‘he Bible. 
Work’s Bridge. 
ibseription set of O. Henry. 
ar Khayyam. (Gift Books.) 
‘eele’s Campaigns. (Conventional 


Battlefields of the World War. 
Johnson. 

Warfare of Today. 

Steele’s Campaigns. 

The Making of a 
Radiguet. 

The Desert Campaigns. 

The Origins of the War. 


Azan. 


Arthur B. Modern Army. 
Massey. 
Rose. 


The Commanding Officer believes 
that a taste for good books can be ac- 
quired only by the reading of good 
books, but that when it is once ac- 
quired it cannot be lost or sated. He 


professional books. ) 
orned but True. 
cheap novels. ) 
\lontaigne’s Essays. 
essayists. ) 


(Sentimental, 


(The better 


believes, therefore, that if a man were 
to read all of the following listed books 
he would thereafter be unable to read 
a book of the type represented by 
™The Shiek.’’ It is requested there- 
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fore that the officers at least make an 
attempt to read some of the following 


books: 


Chance by Conrad. 
Lord Jim by Conrad. 
Typee by Melville. 
Moby Dick by Melville. 


The Brothers Karamzov by Dos- 
tovievsky. 

Candide by Voltaire. 

Beasts, Men and Gods by Ossen- 


dow ski 


D 


in the Army 


Salambo by Flaubert. 

Nana by Zola. 

The Flame of Life by D’Am 

Civilization in the United Stat 
thirty authors. 

Women in Love by Lawrence 

Intentions by Wilde. 

Casuals of the Sea by MeFee 

The Goose Man by Wasserm: 

The Titan by Dreiser. 

Outline of Science by Thoms: 

Prejudices by Mencken. 

Benvenuto Cellini. 
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Infantry at the National Matches 


HE Infantry was win 
ner in two of the big 
events of the Nation- 
al Matches at 
Perry, Ohio, by 


Camp 
tak- 
ing the National In- 
dividual Pistol match 
and the National Pis- 
tol Team match. In 
the National 


ual Rifle match, see- 


Individ- 


place was won with a score just 
point behind the winner; while in 
National Rifle Team match the In- 
try team finished in fourth place. 
the latter 
ed to 


Dame Fortune 
the 


was stern 


match 
smile on 
fact, 


Doughboy ’s 

m; in she and se- 
re with it and led it into a disap- 
nting finish. 

Lieut. R. E. Vermette, 5th Infantry, 
of the Infantry’s shooting aces and 
individual pistol champion, in the 

National Pistol event 
scored 271 points, four better than his 
earest competitor. 


Individual 


The shooting of 
this officer of the 5th Infantry 


msistently good all season, and his 


was 
nnings in medals 
the 
shots in the big event he 


matehes and are 


a seore. first 


How ever, in 


disap- 


pointed his teammates by making 83 


t 90 yards slow fire—a good seore, too, 
not quite up to his average; he 

me back with a vengeance and in the 
med and rapid fire at the 25 yards 
S scores were 93 and 95, respectively. 
He was immediately hailed as the win- 
though many competitors 
Capt. 8S. S. MacLaughlin, 
ntry (Tanks), 
ith place and Lieut. S. D. 
ick and 


were 
to fire. 
won a silver badge 
Has- 
Girkout 


Sergt. Thomas 


won bronze badges in 11th and 12th 
places, respectively. 

The next big event for the Infantry 
men was the Pistol Team match. Capt 
W. A. Hedden, 
Capt. L. 8S. Spooner, Lieut. S. R 
Sergt. M. 


the team. 


Vermette, 
Hinds 
A. Zav adsky composed 


Lieutenant 


and 


Lieutenant Vermette hung 
up a 97 at 50 yards timed fire for the 
the 


made : 


highest score at any range for 


team. Some poor scores were 


but for the most part all members fired 
When the 


checked it was found that the Infantry 


up to par. totals were 


team was for the second consecutive 
year the pistol champions of the serv 
It had seored 1,282 to the 1,280 


for the Marines who won second place 


1¢es., 


In the last year’s matches it will b 
recalled that the Infantry team won 
1,313, 
Marines. 


were not so 


with a score of 
ahead of the 


ditions 


four points 
Weather con 
favorable as in 
1923, which probably accounts for the 
lower total. 
The National 
in no firsts for the Infantry. Lieut 
M. L. llth the 


Infantry’s rifle champion, lost the in 


Rifle matches r¢ sulted 


Broderick, Infantry, 
dividual match by one point to Capt 
Ashurst, of the 
291 points out of 300. Owing to the 
rules, Broderick, 
already a distinguished marksman, was 
not entitled to a medal, but the highest 


Marines, who seored 


Lieutenant who is 


gold medal was also taken by an In 
fantryman, Sergt. J. E. Jaynes, who 
Lieut. P. H 
won the first silver medal with a score 
of 286 and Lieut. E. 
R. R. Tourtillot 


with seores of 283. 


scored 287 points. Kron 
Andino and Capt 


won bronze medals 


In the Rifle Team matches the Engi 
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neer team stepped out in front at the 
rapid fire ranges and their lead was 
to the end. A_ spectacular 
phase of the Infantry’s shooting was 


retained 


when at the 600-yard range, Lieu- 
tenants Vermette and L. V. Jones 


made 99 out a possible 100. At 1,000 
yards the first Infantry pair faltered, 
the target, 
which had a very bad psychological ef- 
feet on other shooters of the 
which was evident by scores far from 
their 


scoring a bit on wrong 


team 


ordinary 


par. A total of 
five misses was 
chalked up 
against the 


Doughboys, in 
the entire event, 
at 
which 


least two of 


eould not 
be accounted for, 


The 


team 


however. 
Engineer 
did not get a sin- 
Final 

the 


teams 


gle miss. 


scores for 
first four 
were: Engineers, 


2,182; 


Marines, 


2.776; Coast Ar- 


National 








Ma tche S 


Warner Brown, eighth, and Lik 
G. Andino, tenth. In the N. R. A 
tol Team match the Marine 
team won first ; the Infantry first 
second, with the Marine first t 
third place. 


OTHER WINS BY INFANTRY 
The President’s Match was 
Lieut. L. V. Jones, who made a 
of 192 out of a possible 200 | 
For winning this event he recé 
letter fro: 
President 
United St 
the Farns 
trophy, a 
medal and 
the ‘‘Pres 
Hundred’ 
badges. It 
be reealle 
Lieutenant 
was the N 
Individua 
champion 
Lieu 
Broderick 
| fourth in 


| year. 


match. 


The ¢ 


tillery, 2,749; 
and Infantry 


Lieut. R. E. Vermette, 5th Inf., Pistol 
Champion, National Matches; Winner 
Time Fire Re-Entry Pistol Match 


Perry bh 
tor’s trop 


2,745. 

In the events of the National Rifle 
Association, the Infantrymen 
some wins. Captain Hedden, the coach 
of the pistol team, won the Individual 
Pistol match which was fired over the 
National Match course, with a score of 
277. This score is very nearly the 
record for the National Matches and 
bested the score made by Lieutenant 
Vermette in winning the National 
event. His scores were 91, 93 and 93. 
Lieutenant Hinds was second, Cpl. 


scored 





won by Li 
R. Hinds, who seored 135 points 
ond place was taken by Lieut |! 
Kron with 134 points, while 
was taken by Captain Heddon 
same score. Lieutenant Vermet' 
fifth place with a similar scor 
enth, ninth and tenth places 
taken by Lieutenant Broderick, 
P. F. Mollerstrom and C 
Seve! 


Tourtillott, respectively. 
ten medals were won by Ini 
in which 


men in this match 





“i 


a 


St 


Infantry at the. 


with both service rifle and 


lone 


e du Pont trophy for any kind of 


ulder gun was won by Lieutenant 
ds. who seore 534 points out of 600 
the international eourse. His 
‘st eompetitor made 518. 
[he 200-yard 
Rifle match 
s won by 
nt & 
iebel, the rifle 
of the In- 
try tea mM. 
itenant 
ds was third. 
scored 94 
t of 100 points 
the event. 
The Free Pis- 
match was 
Lieuten- 
Hinds. Lieu- 
Vermette 
scored first in the 
Timed 


entry match with 


n by 


tenant 





Fire Re- 

he pistol. 

The Members’ 

Match was 
Capt. L. 

spooner, 

8 V’s 


ten shots at 600 yards. 


won 


who 
made out 
The V is 
in inner ring in the bull’s-eye of 12 
inches diameter. 


PLACES AND MEDALS WON 


Infantrymen won many places and 
medals other than those mentioned. In 
the National Rifle Association’s Rapid 
Fire matches, Sergt. Charles Hakala 
took fourth place and Lieutenant Ver- 
mette tenth place at 200 yards; and 

|, Grant Burnham was ninth at 300 
vards. Sergt. J. A. Rivadeneira was 


National 


Capt. L. S. Spooner, Winner of Members’ 
Match In 
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tenth in the N. R. A. Rapid Fire cham 
pionship mateh. 

In the Chemical 
match Sergt. J. B. Ellis placed sixth 
Lieut. H. B. Sheets took third in the 
Marine Corps match with 197 out of 
200 possible ; Capt. S. S. MacLaughlin 


and Serge 


Warfare Service 


ant 
Rivadeneira, 
sixth and eighth 
places, respec- 
with 196 
each. In 
the Navy 
Lieutenant 
Sheets took third 


place and 


tively, 
points 


match, 


Lieu- 
Broderick 
the 
same seore of 94. 
In this match 
Lieut. L. V. 
took the 
last medal place, 
tenth, with 93 
points. 


The 


tenant 


fourth, with 


Jones 


[nfan- 
try ’s Enlisted 
Men’s lost 
to the Navy team 


team 


by three 
the 


points. 
Herrick 
mateh 
the Infantry’s team took 4th place. In 
the .22-caliber Pistol Team match the 
Infantry took third place. 

In the Wimbledon Any-Rifle match 
Lieut. W. C. 
Lieut. Hinds was tenth; and in the 
Service Rifle match Lieut. L. V. Jones 


was eighth. 


ro p h \ 


Conover was eighth and 


Second place was taken in the Any 
Rifle 
Hinds. 

The Regimental Team 
won by the U. 8. 8. 


championship by Lieutenant 


match was 


Colorado’s team 
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Lieut. S. R. Hinds, Winner of the In- 
structor’s Match, Free Rifle Match, 
and Free Pistol Match 


with a score of 532 with the 8th In- 
fantry team in fourth place with a 
score of three points less. The Infan- 
try team was eighth in the Roumanian 
Trophy Team match. The Infantry 
Trophy match was lost to the Infantry 
for the first time. The Oregon Na- 
tional Guard team, which gave the In- 
fantrymen such a close run in 1923, 
took the handsome trophy with a score 
of 13,595 to the Infantry’s 13,592. The 
Infantry team was disqualified after 
the event for firing an ineligible mem- 
ber according to the interpretation of 
the rules by the judges. 

Second place was taken by the Army 
team in the United Service match. 
Four Infantrymen were on the Army 
team. 


the Army team in this event. 

Other pistol matches resulted in 
places for Infantrymen as follows: 
Lieutenant Hinds, second place; Ser- 
geant Zavadsky, eighth, and Lieut. H. 
W. Barrick, tenth, in .22-caliber Slow 


National 


Major G. W. Price, captain of 
the Infantry team, was in charge of 





Matches 


Fire match; Captain Spooner, 
Sergeant Zavadsky, ninth, and 
tenant Barrick, tenth, in the S|: 
match. Lieutenant Vermette, ( 


Hind 


fourth, sixth and eighth, resp: 


Spooner and Lieutenant 


in the Timed Fire match; and ( 
Hedden and Lieutenant Vermett 
second and eighth, respectivel, 
Rapid Fire match. In the .22 
Slow Fire Re-entry match Cpl. \\ 
Brown, was sixth, and Sergeant | 
In the Rapid F 
entry match Lieutenant Vermet' 
fifth place and Captain Hedde1 
In the Two-man Team mate! 


sky, seventh. 


yards, Infantrymen were fourt! 
ninth and tenth; at 600 yards, | 
sixth and eighth; at 1,000 yards 


took fourth, fifth, ninth and 
places. 
Lieut. A. M. Siler, 16th Int 


was the only entry in the sma 
rifle competitions. He finished s 
in the N. R. A. Championship 
fifth in the small-bore aggregat: 
seventh in the Long Range mat 











Lieut. L. V. Jones, Winner of 
President’s Match 





Infantry at the National Matches 


‘MARY OF INFANTRY STANDING Matches entered: Rifle, 16; Pistol, 
' 11. 
di y li l M t } Ss 
In — — T¢ am Mat he s 
9) 2 e . & , ¢ Tg ‘ 
1ZSSSSCTS SW Te §=— Ride—2, 92d; 3, Mth; 1, Oth. 
534412 I 2 5—29 Pistol, 1, Ist; 1, 2d; 1, 3d; 1, 5th. 


=) ee cee 
3—24 * Disqualified in one match. 


3 
30114343 
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One of the Tributes to Pershing 


HE retirement from active life An administrator of less capacity 
of a man who conducted with and character would not only have 
added to the Nation’s deathroll and 
inereased all the evils that follow in 
the train of war, but v d have load- 
ed upon American bus: ess a tax bur- 
officers and directors of the Na- den even greater than the one that 
Association of Credit Men at _ is now being carried. 
r annual meeting. As a business organization, we be- 
lieve it is proper to offer a tribute of 
genuine appreciation to General Persh- 


glorious sueceess the largest 
administrative job in the his- 
of the United States was noted by 


neral John J. Pershing, as the su- 
ie military commander of more 

two million American soldiers, 
isands of miles from home, was re- 
sible for their organization, train- 
subsistence, clothing, shelter, dis- 
ine, health and distribution and for 


ing on his retirement from the eom 
mand of our Army. Since boyhood 
he has devoted himself to the country’s 
service. Since the war he has also 
displayed, to a marked degree, dignity, 

r success in battle. He accomplished unselfishness and far-sighted patri 

incredibly difficult task in a min- OtSM. 

m leneth of time with a smooth ef- May his splendid service to his coun 
eney that would have won for him try and the respect of all his fellow 
peerage and a fortune under a mon- citizens be ever regarded by him as his 

y and millions of dollars if hisem- chief compensation. May the re- 
yer had been a private business mainder of his years be filled with hap 
cern. piness. 








Value of the Military Attaché 


Capt. H. E. Fuller, /nfantry 





HILE the present sys- 
— TT" tem of accrediting 
military attachés 
with foreign govern- 





ments is a compara- 
tively 





modern one, 
the value of the in- 
formation which 
they furnish their 
respective govern- 








ments has long been 
Great leaders from time 


recognized. 


immemorial have recognized that in- 
formation is vital to military success. 


Even in. biblieal 


house of Rahab and gained informa 
tion. 

Hannibal sent spies into Italy to 
report to him on its terrain and the 
morale of its people. During his en- 
tire fifteen years of campaigning on 
Italian soil, his intelligence service was 
remarkable and it naturally contrib. 
uted to his 
ments. 


extraordinary achieve 
On the other hand it was the 
capture and deciphering of his brother 
Hasdrubal’s dispatches by the Roman 
general, Nero, which enabled the |at- 
ter to destroy Hasdrubal’s army and 
ruin Hannibal’s last 





times, leaders have 
recognized the im- A 
portance of securing 
information — before 
planning a campaign 
of war. 


twelve selected spies, 


Moses sent for his 


military 
duties, briefly, are to 
obtain military infor- 
mation of every nature 
government 


chanee for ultimate 
attaché’s success. 

Caesar despatched 
scouts into Britain 
previous to its inva- 
sion by his legions 


There are several Ro- 





representing the 
twelve tribes of Israel, 
Canaan to 


into the land of 
report on its resources, 
topography and power of resistance. 
His instructions defining their mission 
included many of the important ele- 
ments of modern military intelligence, 
and might be applicable today. As 
given in the Bible, they read: 

And see the land what it is; and 
the people that dwelleth therein, 
whether they be strong or weak, few 
or many. 


And what the land is that they dwell 
in, whether it be good or bad, and 
what cities they be that they dwell in, 
whether in tents or in strongholds. 

And what the land is, whether it 
be fat or lean, whether there be wood 
therein or not. 


Joshua sent two emissaries into 
Jericho, where they lodged in the 
516 


man treatises on the 
subject of military information, but no 
elaborate system seems to have been 
devised until the time of Frederick 
the Great, who was intensely interested 
in military information concerning thie 
great European states. 

The information concerning topog- 
raphy was in such a backward state 
that when, during the French Revo 
lution, General Moreau led his army 
into the Black Forest, he expected to 


find a country of mountains and 
chasms. Napoleon, himself, was ig- 


norant of the terrain of Bohemia, and 
was at first greatly hampered in his 
campaigns by lack of maps and mill- 
tary information. He, however, speed- 
ily recognized the importance of in- 
formation concerning the enemy's 
plans and resources, and from that 


> 
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on he made great use of the ‘‘ Bu- 
1 of Seeret Police’’ under the fa- 
Is Fouché. Napoleon also recog- 
ed the importance of topographical 
mation to the suecess of his cam- 
ens, and therefore directed his en- 
neers to survey the country over 
hich he traversed. Copies of maps 
ide from these surveys become pow- 
ful tools in the hands of his ene- 
es when on an occasion they were 
ptured with Napoleon’s baggage. 
\fter Napoleon’s downfall at Wa- 
terloo, the Prussians proceeded at 
mee to develop the scientific collection 
information and to ereate in their 
War Office a department of intelli- 
cence, Taking their inspiration from 
he methods devised by Napoleon and 
his brilliant staff, they perfected and 
extended their organization in time of 
eace aS a necessary preparation for 


To such a perfected state was 
this military intelligence system de- 
veloped that, according to Schillen- 

rf, the German Great General Staff 
was placed fifty years in advance of 
other such organizations. 

In France, the Napoleonic system of 
ntelligenee died with the final defeat 
of its creator, and was not reorganized 
on a seale of material value until 1880. 

Military attachés, officially recog- 
nized as such are the result of the 
need felt for studying and gaining in- 

rmation of foreign armies, resources, 
and people, in a more friendly and less 
epugnant way than had been prac- 

‘ed before. They began to be de- 

gnated at the gapitals of Europe 
bout 1864, but it was not until 1889 

t the United States saw the need 

sending military attachés to the 
itals of the most important of for- 

n nations. 


\ military attaché is chosen from 


those officers who have reached the 
highest attainment in their profes- 
sion. He is an officer thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the military forces, and 
resources of his own country, and is 
consequently well qualified for the 
study of those factors which make for 
military strength or weakness in a 
foreign country. A military attaché’s 
duties, briefly, are to obtain military 
information of every nature for his 
government. This information is in 
timately connected with the political, 
economic and psychological problems 
of the country. From the minute 
study of this information, and digest 
ing it in the light of current events, 
the attaché, guided by the study of 
strategy and tactics, is able to formu 
late fairly accurately war plans from 
the standpoint of that country for of 
fense or defense against his own coun- 
try. With the information at his dis 
posal, and his studies therefrom, the 
military attaché is qualified for accu- 
rately estimating those factors which 
make for victory or defeat of the coun- 
try to which he is attached in a war 
with his own country. The opinions 
of a military attaché should, and are 
therefore, generally given consider 
able weight in deciding what policy 
his government will pursue in the 
event of a crisis. History furnishes 
several examples where countries have 
profited highly by heeding the advice 
of their attachés; on the other hand, 
there are other outstanding examples 
of occasions when a country has met 
disaster by the failure to heed the ad 
vice and warnings of its military at 
tachés or its military observers. 

The first war of any note which oe- 
curred after the creating of accredited 
attachés in Europe was the Austro- 
Prussian War of 1866. Prussia’s sue 
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cess in that war was due largely to the 
completeness of its information of the 
forees of its enemy. So accurately 
had the attachés and observers of Von 
Moltke informed him, that he was able 
to estimate in the beginning within ten 
thousand men the total strength of 
Austria’s military forces, and plan his 
campaigns beforehand with such min- 
uteness that Prussia’s forces were as- 
sured of suecess. The same thorough 
knowledge of France and her military 
forces enabled Von Moltke, in the 
Franco-Prussian War to formulate the 
splendid war plans which led to the 
comparative easy victory for the Prus- 
sians. 

The disastrous results suffered by 
the British in the beginning of the 
Boer War were a result of the Brit- 
ish government failing to heed the ad- 
vice of its military observer in the 
Transvaal who as early as 1896 warned 
his government of the preparations for 
war by the Boers, and of the weakness 
of the British forces in South Africa. 
He repeatedly urged his government 
to take counter measures to strengthen 
the South African colonies, against 
which, he pointed out, the military 
preparation of the Boers were aimed. 

Prior to the Russo-Japanese War, 
the Russian military attaché in Tokio 
warned his government of the Japan- 
ese preparations for war, but his warn- 
ings were not heeded—in fact, his 
opinions and warnings were considered 
by his government as ‘‘war seares.’’ 
This attaché was recalled and replaced 
by a new one, who, it was believed, 
could give a better estimate of the sit- 
uation. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that the recalled attaché was ex- 
onerated after the war and returned 
to his old post at Tokio, where he had 
served so well in trying to impress his 
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disaster wi! 
unless adequate cou: 
preparations were made. 

As early as March, 1913, the Fr: 
military and naval attachés in Bx 
saw clearly the intentions of Germ 
to wage a war against the Frenel: a: 
an early date, and warned their « 
try in no uncertain terms of the 
pending danger. 

When Captain Von Papen, ( 
man military attaché in Washing! 
was recalled by his government 
1916, he reported to the Chief of : 
German General Staff, General 
Falkenhayn, and warned him of 
strength of the United States and 
the disastrous consequences to the ( 


country with the 
awaited it 


tral Powers which would acerue 

the entry of the United States in tly 
war on the side of the Allies. Th: 
lowing is extracted from Captain \\ 
Papen’s testimony before the Investi 
gation Committee, National Asse) 
regarding his report to the Ge. 
government: 


There is no doubt but that if : 
Excellency does not succeed in keeping 
the United States out of the ene: 


| 


coalition, we will lose the war. | 
material and moral powers of tli 
United States are so underestimated 
here that it appears urgent to me that 
publie opinion be thoroughly enligh 

ened on this matter, as has not hit! 

to been. 


A brief study of the analysis of | 
situation in the United States b) 
German ambassador, Von Bernstor'! 
and by the German naval atta 
Captain Boy-Ed, seems to revea! 
fact that while they recognized 
menace to the suceess of the Cen! 
Powers by the entry into the wa 
the United States on the side of 
Allies, they by no means percei' 
as did the German military atta: 





Value of the 


saster that might result. This is 
out by a speech in the presence 
s0y-Ed 
their recall to Germany, in which 
‘“that 


the United States can prevent the 


Von Bernstorff by Captain 


oneluded by saying not 
of the Central Powers.”’ 


storv furnishes several striking 


nles of instances where the fail- 
a country to have had a military 
hé on duty in the country of its 
prior to a war has resulted dis- 
Austria lost the war 


uusly for it. 


France and Sardinia’ in 1856 
yugh the 


upon 


informed 
strength of her 
the 
ength of the French and Sardinians, 
‘tria ealled into the field only half 
army, only to have it beaten be- 
re it mili- 

attaché on duty in France and 


failure to be 
the 


underestimated 


perly 


Having 


could be reinforeed. <A 
dinia before the war could have at 


st given sufficient information to 
e enabled Austria to make a more 
the 


enemy which she would have to op- 


eurate estimate of strength of 


) Se 
In our war with Mexico, a military 
ttaché on duty in Mexico City prior 
the war could have given us more 


the 
strength of the Mexican army, topog- 


curate information concerning 
phy of the country, and advice on 
ther important phases of the situation 
hich would have better enabled our 
eaders to have arrived at a more cor- 
ect estimate of the size of the force 
eeded for the undertaking, and to 
ive formulated war plans, and plans 
‘campaigns with which to use it with 


ts maximum effect. Had this informa- 
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tion been available, and had the same 
number of men been put into the field 
at the beginning of the war that were 
later called in by small increments we 
could have ended the war in one cam 
As it was, 
the 


paign of less than a year. 


it took us two years to capture 


City of Mexico and force a peace. 


if, during a few years preceding 


1898, 


our war with Spain in we had 


had on duty in Manila a military ob 
War De 


partment would have had a much more 


server or an attaché, our 


accurate conception of the gigantic 


the 
of the Philippines, and would have in 


undertaking involved in conquest 
sured it being done more intelligently 
and economically both in lives of our 
soldiers and financially. As it was, our 
Philip 


pines was too small and was improp 


first expedition sent to the 
erly equipped for the type ort service 


expected of it, and for the climate in 


which it was to operate. The expedi 
tion arrived without any preconceived 
war plans, or plans of campaigns, and 
almost totally ignorant of the political, 
and 


economic psy chological situation 


in the country. Even the topographi 
eal information at the disposal of the 
first expedition was limited to a few 
large scale commercial maps of the 
Philippines. 

In addition to gathering informa 
tion for his government, the military 
attaché serves as a human barometer 
to whom his governemnt may look for 
recording indications of approaching 
storms, and his maintenance at foreign 
capitals amply compensates his gov 


ernment for the expense involved 


D 








The Duty 


RIOR to the World 
— War officers of the 
Regular Army were 





often heard to state 
that never in all 





their service careers 
had they cast a bal- 
lot in a state or na- 
tional election. 
Some, it must be 








said, made the state- 
ment partially in the form of a boast; 
others, however, did not relish the 
fact that those disqualified from the 
franchise in most 





of Voting 


touch with Mr. Everday American 
than could ever have been thought 
The officer of 
today who rather proudly discloses 
the fact that he has never voted 


possible a decade past. 


desired to vote is looked at rather 
askance by the progressive business 
man with whom he speaks. 

The new responsibilities demand a 
sincere study of national polities on 
the part of the personnel of the Reg 
ular Army and a participation to th 
fullest extent possible in elections 

Some weeks ago a state legislato 


remarked to an 





states were ‘‘felons, 
paupers, idiots, and 
United States  sol- 
diers and sailors.’’ 


“Our 


During and after 


deeds 
mined us, as we de- 
termined our deeds.” 


Army officer: ‘* You 
deter- Army men are thi 
first to eriticize legis 
latures for poor and 


ill-advised = militar 





the World War days 
the election disqualification of Army 
men disappeared from many state con- 
stitutions by legislative enactment or, 
where it was put 'to a vote of the peo- 
ple, by majorities usually of ample 
size. Moreover, several of the most 
enacted absentee 


progressive states 


voters’ legislation whereby  profes- 
sional soldiers may now. cast their bal- 
lots by mail regardless of the location 
of their military stations so long as 
they retain a legal residence in the 
state concerned. 

of the 
Regular Army of former days is a 
_thing of the past. Great responsi- 
bilities in connection with the civilian 


The ‘‘splendid isolation”’ 


life of the nation have been thrust 
upon the Regular Army since 1918. 
The officer and soldier has been 
brought into closer and more intimate 
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legislation. And _ yet 
not one out of one hundred of the offi 
cers of the Regular Army takes an) 
interest whatsoever in your country’s 
political life. Your constant com 
plaint is that politicians have no re 
gard whatsoever for proper military 
measures. But you yourselves display 
so little interest in things political that 
you make no attempt to vote even in 
the States, such as this, where a thirty 
day residence even on an Army post 


> 


qualifies you as a voter.’ 


And in somewhat stronger terms he 
added: ‘‘As there were ‘slackers’ | 
the military line during the war, 
” in peace 


f 


you are consistent ‘slackers 
so far as the political welfare of you 
state and nation are concerned.’’ 
The charge of ‘‘slackerism’’ of any 
type is obnoxious, and it behooves | 
Army man to study the election laws 


a 
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the state which he ealls ‘‘home’’ or 


the commonwealth in which he is 
stationed. 

An officer originally appointed from 

Eastern state in 1917 has voted in 

that 

ear, either by mail or in person; once 


ry election save one since 
rom a training area in France, in 
1919 from Germany, a year later from 
\rizona, and since that time twice in 
person. The one break in the record 
as due to the delay of his ballot 
reaching him when his regiment was 
the front. 
A few years past when a United 
States Senator who throughout his 
political career has been unceasing in 
his labors on the behalf of legisla- 
tion providing for a suitable degree 
f national security, was engaged in 
strenuous fight for re-election, the 
commanding officer of a post in the 
state concerned made a study of the 
He found that many of 
On 


election day, to the amazement of the 


election laws. 


his officers were entitled to vote. 


local political leaders, a large number 
from the garrison including several 
women east their ballots, making an 
appreciable, not to mention politically 
appreciated showing in the election 
precinct in which the post was situ- 
ated. 

There need be no flaunting of poli- 
tical opinions by the Army man to 
make his presence known at the poll- 
ing place. The keen-eyed ward lead- 
ers jot down the names of all new 
voters and what finds its way into 
their notebooks soon comes to the at- 
tention of the local ‘‘ powers-that-be.”’ 

Even so few as half.a dozen new 
faces of Army men in a district may 
have no little influence on the poli- 
ticlan whose bid for power lies in 
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promised reductions of taxes, so often 
at the sole expense of national secur- 
ity. 

It has often stated that the 
most successful politician is the on 
the 
If he hears no Army foot- 


been 

who always has his ‘‘ears to 
ground.’”’ 
steps, if he knows, as he now usually 
does know, that the professional sol 
dier of his district has so little inter- 
est in his own welfare and that of his 
that he take the 
trouble to vote by mail or in person 


country will not 
when that opportunity is given him, 
the politician cannot be blamed if he 
is prone to exploit a voluntarily vote- 
less class to further his own ambi 
tions. 

The Regular Army is at this time 
of the the 
nation in the teaching of good citi- 
This instruction has been 
the Military 
Training Camps which have reached 
well over 100,000 youths sinee their 


one greatest agencies in 
zenship. 


stressed in Citizens’ 


inauguration in 1921. Citizenship is 
taught the recruit in the Regular 
Service with the idea and hope of 
making him a better citizen upon his 
life. And in these 
courses of instruction emphasis is laid 
upon the fact that the fundamental 
duty of a citizen in a form of govern- 
ment such as that of the United States 
is the participation in the election to 


return to civil 


office of worthy executives and legis- 
If the teachers fail to abide 
by their own precepts, the students 


lators. 


have just cause to doubt their instrue- 
tors’ sincerity. 

There need be no apprehension as 
to the formation of a military ‘‘bloc.’’ 
The Regular Army man would be the 
last in the nation to desire such an 
outeome of the exercise of suffrage on 
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his part and that of his fellows. The citizens and we must be prepared 
entire potential voting strength of the accept to the fullest extent poss 
permanent forces would be infinites- the responsibilities of citizenship 
imal among the millions of ballots cast The time should come, under 
in general elections. new order of things, when the Regu 
Under the new and comprehensive Army man will boast of the num 
National Defense Act we are both 





of times he has taken part in his 

citizens and soldiers, differing as sol- tion’s elections despite the inconv: 
diers from the other thousands in the ences which permanent military s: 
Army of the United States only in the ice may involve in his so doing. ‘‘( 
longer and more extended periods of deeds determined us, as we det 
our service. We are none the less mined our deeds.’’ 
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Correspondence Courses 


HE INFANTRY and Tank Schools 

now inelude as a part of their or- 
ganization a correspondence section. 
The mission of these sections is uni- 
form throughout all special service 
schools and is: 


1. The preparation of courses and 
of necessary special texts pertaining 
thereto under the direction of the 
Chief of Branch. 

2. Revision of courses and if neces- 
sary special texts pertaining thereto, 
under the direction of the Chief of 
Branch. 

3. Conduct of at least one confer- 
ence each year for student officers of 
the service school which will familiar- 
ize them with the purposes, methods 
and organization of the system of 
Army correspondence courses. 
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The Infantry Recreation Center Project 





HE 22d Infantry has 
subscribed to a bay 
and one box in the 
Memorial 
A mes- 


Infantry 
Stadium. 





sage has just been 
received from the 
regimental com- 
mander, Col. Dwight 
W. Ryther, at Camp 
McClellan, Ala., that 


his regiment will raise the $1,100 very 








shortly. The colors of the 22d will fly 
along with those of the other regi- 
ments which have provided for bays 
in this monumental structure. The 
22d Infantry is to be congratulated 
on its splendid cooperation in the com- 
mendable enterprise. 

Other regiments of Infantry which 
have not yet subseribed are working on 
plans for raising the funds to pro- 
vide for the bays which have been set 
aside for them tentatively. One of the 


methods which has been objected to is 





that of having everyone taxed a 
portion of his pay, but this me 
need not be resorted to. Some 
of athletic contest, theatrical, or 
like, where admission is charged 
be arranged with no great amount 
effort. There are many other methods 
by which funds ean be raised, es). 
cially when it is being done for a | 
able undertaking such as the Infant 
School Recreation Center Project 
The Memorial Stadium is design 
to be an artistic structure, as well as 
funds ar 
needed to meet the requirements 


being a utility. More 


the Stadium as originally designed 
and regiments and individuals wi! 
have not subseribed are urged to 
so without delay. 

At the present time Gowdy Field 
is being used for football games and 
the crowds are being accommodated | 
temporary stands. The work of pern 
anent construction on both the Stad 
ium and on Gowdy Field is progres 


sing nicely. 





New Railroad Spur and Gravel Crusher 


Installations provided at Fort Benning to aid in construction of Infantry Memo: 
Stadium 
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Col 


Box 
pt. R. C 


Be 


Capt 


Ma 
R 

Maj 

Cap 


Box 


Liew 
Be 
Liew 
Be 
Liew 
Maj 


Box 


Liew 
fe 


Ground Floor Memberships 


Previously 
edged 


Reer 


ation 


Center 





Bays and Boxes 


ously acknowl- 


iged ; 
Infantry Bay 


x . . 
Robert Wes- 
Box 
Wait C. 
. Box coe 
* V. Schneider, 


John- 


Cotton, Box 
Albert Tucker, 


x eee 100.00 
100.00 


Box 
(A. 


W. A. Dumas, 
Frank Green 
C.), Box 

D. P. Card, 
w. G Sagem 
t. J. G bn ‘Adams, 
xX 

zs. BR 


D. ’Praether, 


xX 100.00 
100.00 


it. T. T. Mayo, Box 

A. H. Mackie, 
it. Wm. H. 
r, Box 


Schaf- 


Total 


acknowl- 


Capt. T. 


Lieut 


Maj 


Capt. F, L. 
Capt. F. 
Capt. 

Capt. 
Capt. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Capt. A. 
Capt 
Capt. 


Maj. 


Capt. 
Capt. 


Col. 
Sidney 


. S. Young 
Erickson. 
Cullin, jr. 
Patridge. . 
Butler... . 
H. D. Furey. 
John T. Murray 
Ralph E. Jones.. 
F. Be. Wiitsece 
M. Ellis.... 
T. F. Wessels.... 
H. L. Reeder... 
J. W. F. Allen. 
M. Easley.... 
S. Peake.... 
H. Jacobs.... 
S. Neely. 
Dill. 
Stinness.. 
t. Olmstead. . 
. Kuegle.... 
J. M. Petty.. 
i. Dager.... 
Ms. Gs o<0 
A. McClure.. 
. L. Larsen.... 
. Parkinson. . 
L. Parkinson. . 


L. ; 
Harrison. . 

« Ge Bibse cx « 
T. E. Roderick. . 
A. E. Brown.... 


H. 
G. E. 


. M. McQuarrie... 
i. = Williams. . 
R. B. Woodruff... 


$34,865.27 
1,100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


100.00 
100.00 


100.00 
100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 
100.00 


. .837,465.27 


7,250.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 | 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 | 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 | 
10.00 | 
10.00 | 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 | 
10.00 R. 
10.00 a 
10.00 ‘ol. G. A 
10.00 , 
10.00 
10.00 


Status of the Fund 


| Capt. B. 
Capt. A. 
Capt. C. 
Capt. C. A. 
Maj. C. B. 
Capt. R. H. 
Capt. R. Tu 
Capt. John 
Lt. G. W. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Maj. 
Capt. 
Capt. K. B. 
Capt. M. 
Capt. C. 
Capt. 
Capt. F. M. 
Capt. P. A. 
Capt. T. 
Capt. L. D. 
Capt. E. S. 
Capt. H. C. 
Maj. H. M. 
Capt. R. E, 
Capt. 
Maj. C. M. 
Capt. W. A. 
Lt. L. M. 
Capt. C. S. 
Capt. W. B. 
Capt. W. 
Capt. H. E. 
2. W, W. 
Capt. 
Capt. A. J. 
Capt. N. E, 
Capt. N. D. 
Capt. Ralph 
Capt. B. Ca 
Capt. H. T. 
Capt. A. K. 
Capt. A. E. 
Capt. G. A. 
Capt. N. W. 
Capt. W. F. 
Capt. E. A. 
Capt. T. B. 
Capt. D. 
Capt. Geo. 
Capt. G. E. 
Capt. R. O. 
Capt. J. M. 
Capt. J. R. 
Capt. Clyde 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. H. J. 
Capt. J. 
Gt. C P. 
Capt. Mateo 
pin ee 
Capt. T. J. 
Capt. C. H. 
Capt. H. A. 
Capt. L. H. 
Capt. J. H. 
Capt. J. 
Capt. T. 
Capt. H. 


Ta 


H. W. 
J. W. 


D. 


D. F. 


B. 


Maj. C. R. 


E. Lucas. . 


Henning 


H. 
W. A. 


Carter Collins. 


M. 


J. B. Ord 


P. 


Harold Haney 
R. W. 
i - 


L. 
L. 
F. see 

McAdams. . 


Perry 
bachnik 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
.00 
.00 
10.00 
10.00 
.00 
09 
00 
-00 
00 
.00 
00 
.00 
00 
.00 
-00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
00 
00 
-00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
00 


Hoss 
Rucker 
Johnston 
rner 
Nash 
Smythe 
Lindan. 
Wheelen 
James 
Rodman 
Gunn 
Flint 
Alway 
Rawls 
Smith 
Helmbold 
Miller 
Hutson 
Johnston 
—— wolf 
Pool 
Knapp 


Rich... 
Collier 
Shields 
Whitehead 
Wynn 
Stewart 
Dager 
Brier 


Stark 
Callen 
Cota 
Hall 
stle 
Mayberry 
Rupert : 
Dedicke. . 
Jackson. 
Speece. .. 
Harrison 
Aldridge. . 
Burgess. . 
Yuell.... 
Rankin.... 
Abrams.... 
Miller.... 
Arthur 
L. Gibbons 
Kelly.. : 


00 

00 

00 

.00 

00 

Pratt , 00 
Patterson 

Brooks. ... 
Nicholson 

Haycoc k. 

M. veel 


‘Sledge 
Kells 
Brickley... 
Barnhill. . 
Hagan.... 
DeWitt... 
Woodburn 
Gilault.. 
Dark 


Herbst 


J. Custer. 


Abraham. 10. 


00 | 


Previously 


edge 
Col. I 
BY 
I ieut. 
Capt 
Capt. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Maj. 
or. 
Capt. 
Maj 
Lieut. 
Jjeut. 
Aeut, 
ieut 
ieut. 
Aeut. 
apt. 
ieut. 
ieut, 
Aeut. 
ieut, 
ieut. 
Jjeut, 
apt. 
apt. 
Jjeut. 
Aeut, 
apt. 
apt. 
apt. 
Jieut. 
apt. 
jeut, 
Jjeut. 
Jjeut, 
Aeut. 
apt. 
apt. 
Aeut. 
ieut. 
ieut. 
Aeut. 
Jjeut, 
jeut. 
ieut. 
Lieut 
Lieut. 
Lieut 
Capt. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut 
Lieut. 
Capt 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut, 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Lieut. 
den 
Capt. 
Capt. 
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Project 


Contributions 


acknowl- 
“d 
~ 2 Stone 
RESERVE 
H. M. Burke 
J. W. Pope, Jr 
G. W. Wilson 
J. I Butler 
E. F.. Miller 
t. Williams, 


Heiligman 
Burns 
Harrold 
Kaplin 
Danskin 
Woodward 
Fischer 
LeBron 
Davis 
H. Eypper 
B. Stephen 
. E. Ely 
W. Read 
T. Searcy 
E. M. Whiting 
R. A. Lee : 
Cc. K. Fowler 
H. V. Francis 
G. R. Yancy 
D. Y. Dunn 
r. G. Jones 
D. S. Bassett 
J. Isaacman 
W. P. Mayhew 
W. L. Tracy, Jr. 
P. W. Knauf, Jr. 
H. A. Williams 
Vv. B. Higbee 
2. G. Young 
Cc. D. Hutchens 
J. Clendenning.. 
M. D. Smith 
J. S. Turp 
.. D. Hening 
D. O. Smith 
R, J. Farley 
R. F. Trader 
G. T. Fisk 
L. E. Vidal 
W. H. Parker 
4. W. McLean 
J. V. Carroll 
J. G. Glass 
S. B. Balcom 
G. R. Wilbur 
R. Jackson 
H. G. Hubbard 
A. L. Gralapp 
J. S. Doubleday 
Mitchell Braff 
R. H. Gleason 
W. H. Tafel 
R. G. Long 
Cc. S. Carter 
F. Arnold 
G. N. Mangan 
J. H. Johnson 
A. C. Graham 
W. F. Schneider 
B. R. Gorgas 
E. A. Woolfen 


B. F 
s. D 


Fleitz. . 
Chapin 


ary 


OF FICERS 


re 


= ons ont € = ps bat GO tae me 
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— mt et ot 
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.00 
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00 
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00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 


.00 


00 
00 
00 
00 


.00 
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00 
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00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


.00 


00 


00 
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00 
00 
00 
00 


-00 


00 


00 


00 


.00 


00 


00 


00 
00 


00 


00 


.00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
on 


00 


00 
00 


00 


10.00 
10.00 Deduction* 
10.00 

10.00 Total 
10.00 | — ——= | Lieut. C, 
10.00 *Deductions—From Ground | Lieut. J. 
10.00 Floor to Life Membership: Capt. | Lieut. R. 
10.00 | W. A. Dumas, Maj. F. V. Schnei- | Lieut. W. 
10.00 der, Maj. H. Mackie, Capt. | Lieut, C. 
10.00 | W. G. Layman and Maj. Frank | Lieut. A. 
10.00 ' Green. Cal. J. L 


$8,510.00 
50.00 


Lieut. V. H 
Lieut. M: C. 
| Lieut. D. E. 
Lieut. C. 


Pierce 
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Arrow of Blue on Shield of White 


Arrow of blue on shield of white, 
Symbol of courage champion of 
right, 
Master of battle victory kissed, 
Glorious dependable Twenty-Sizth. 


Arrow of blue on shield of white 
Pride of an army feared for its 
might, 
Shunning like treason the braggards 
list, 
Gallant heroic Twenty-Sizth. 


Arrow of blue on shield of white 
Never a coward its record to blight, 
Ne’er a skirmish nor battle missed, 
Victorious unconquerable Twenty- 
Sizth. 
George G. Fury, 
Ist Sergt., Co. K, 26th Inf. 
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Herbert B. Mayer 
== HE Colonel’s hand, 


T 


the 


was 


holding photo- 


graph, trem- 
bling. Captain Ruth- 
erford, his adjutant, 
flicked his cordovan 
boots with his riding 
crop, meanwhile 
looking intently at 


the 
on the 


discolored 
wall paper, 
result of the leaky roof in the 


spot 


helor quarters. 

| rather think, sir,’’ he said vig- 
sly, ‘‘that we can get enough tar 

per on requisition to repair that in 
lay or two. If the Colonel 

shes 

Colonel Dubois’ gray, fighting head 
nt back; his blue eyes winked back 

them. In his 


hurt that was in 


iin was one thought—spar—spar— 
par for time—time to think, but his 
ne, level and casual and cool gave 
» hint of the tumult within. 

‘“Yes, Captain, I believe you are 
ght. Quite so! I suggest you get 
he requisition off immediately. These 
juarters must be repaired at once. I 

ll not have one of my officers so un- 
omfortable as this.’’ 

Rutherford’s dark, strong face was 
lushed; he kept his eyes persistently 
way from those of his Commanding 
(Officer. This, at least must not be, so 
Colonel Dubois decided. 

‘“‘Ha! Ha! Ha!’’: It 


lan a passable attempt. 


He laughed. 

was more 
‘“‘Ha! Ha! 
+h, I say Rutherford, did you see the 
hotograph I just 


found under 


O’Lightly’s pillow when I brushed 
against it?’’ 
Rutherford 


**Photograph?”’ was 


mildly surprised. ‘‘I saw something 
but—but I did not note it clearly, 
sir.’’ 

**Oh, well, man, look at it!’’ Col- 
onel Dubois’ hand was steady as he 
held out the picture. ‘‘It—it’s the 
Think 


of her photograph under the pillow of 


best sort of joke on my wife. 


what a joke!”’ 
He slapped Rutherford lightly on 


the shoulder and winked. 


one of my lieutenants 


‘*Good thing I know that particular 
picture, eh? It’s one she gave me last 
that fool 
must have mixed it up in arranging 


year orderly somehow 
the laundry for both our houses 
know he works for O’Lightly, too. 
Stupid, eh? Ha-ha!’’ 

‘Yes, sir, Mike is a dumguard—ha- 
ha!’’ 


Captain Rutherford’s voice, how- 


you 


ever, ended in a choke. 
Huh 
‘‘It’s rather a 


‘*Exeuse me, sir. hum!’’ he 
throat. 


good thing the Colonel undertook an 


cleared his 


, 


inspection of the officers’ quarters to- 


day. I have a terrific cold already, 
sir. My roof is leaking worse than 
O’Lightly’s.’’ 

‘Indeed? Well, Rutherford, 


boy, get it fixed up by all means 


my 


Put yourself down for tar paper on 
The Colonel 
was methodically placing the photo 
pocket. 


He gave a glance 


the same requisition.”’ 


graph in his inside blouse 
‘*By all means!”’ 


around the room and tightened his 
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lips. ‘‘ Well, nothing more to do here, 
Rutherford—let’s go!’’ 

They walked through the open door 
of the little bungalow and down the 
steps to the snow-white paved path. 
There they paused. 

**Does the Colonel wish to inspect 
the quarters of the other officers?’’ 





“*No—er—hem—no!’’ The Col- 
onel’s voice appeared a bit husky. 
*“*No, Rutherford, I—I’m a bit fa- 


tigued today—after my trip y’ know. 
Suppose you finish the inspection your- 
self and report conditions to the Corps 
Area with your requisition. Surely 
officers need not be expected to sleep 
with rain pouring in their faces no 
matter how much Congress wishes to 
save money at the of the 
Army.’’ 

‘**Right, sir!’’ 

Captain! Rutherford saluted 
made off, his spurs tinkling on the 


expense 


and 
pavement. For a moment Colonel Du- 
bois looked after him and then turned 
himself. 

‘‘An officer and gentleman!’’ he 
muttered under his breath. ‘‘He knew 
I was lying.’”’ 
found that hard spot under his blouse 
—it seemed to burn. He pressed on 
it as.a man does to ease a physical 
pain and gained comfort, somehow, 
from the yielding crackle of the pho- 
tograph, but even so from the straight, 
tense lips beneath the gray moustache, 
eame the prayer of the Old Army— 
‘Right! Fight! Fight!’’ 

Often against great odds that ery 
has sounded from the lips of very gal- 
lant gentlemen and officers unafraid. 

Colonel Dubois reached his quar- 
ters. Mike, the Czecho-Slovak order- 
ly, was in the dining room, putting 
things to rights. He stiffened to at- 


His hand sought and 





tention as the Commanding Officer oy. 
tered. 

**Go’ mornin’, Colongnel, zur!”’ 

‘*Good morning, Mike. Mrs. Dubois 
home ?”’ 

‘*No, zur, Colongnel. Mis’ Dubois 
she go ridin’ horse wit’ Lootenant 
Olite’.”’ 

“Oh, yes. Quite so. Did she say 
when she would return?’’ 

Mike shook his head. 

*“No, zur. Me no thenk she expee’ 
Colongnel bac’ this mornin’—Mis’ Du- 
bois say mebbe she have loonch wit’ 
Lootenant Olite’.’’ 

Colonel Dubois nodded. 

“Very well, I'll do some work 
* Through foree of habit he 
turned on Mike ferociously. ‘‘ Mike 
get things in shape quickly—now! 
No soldiering on the job!’’ 
the 


then.’ 


It was daily joke. Mike 
grinned. 

‘‘No, zur, me no soldier on tha’ 
job—no, Colongnel. Me get 
everything all right, zur, for Mis’ Du- 
bois. Mis’ Dubois, she fine lady to 
work for Colongnel, zur.’’ 

But the Colonel had vanished, his 
heavy boots clattering up the rickety 
stairs to the second floor, and as Mike 
resumed his work he could hear those 
boots thump across the bare floor of 
the hallway until a door closed and 
shut with a bang. 

*‘Huh!’’ said Mike, polishing a 
glass, ‘‘Huh! Colongnel no like Loo- 
tenant Olite’ ridin’ wit’ his wife. 
Huh!’’ 

He frowned as he worked the cham- 
ois skin against the polished surface. 
‘Huh! Damn! Me no like needer!”’ 

Upstairs with the key turned upon 
him Colonel Dubois prepared to tread 
the path of Rhadamanthus. For the 


zur, 








The 


ment his shoulders were thrown 
drawn in. He 
eed his riding crop methodically 
chair. He 


muse with painstaking deliberation. 


‘+k and his chin 


ma unbuttoned his 
\s he accomplished the last unfasten- 
¢, his right hand sought and found 
picture and, almost without con- 
scious will, that hand brought the 
hotograph directly before his eyes. 
Colonel Dubois looked full into the 
ughing eyes of the picture, noting 
blonde hair 
which had been faithfully reproduced 


teasing waves of 
nd the eupid’s bow of a mouth, a 
little weak, greatly wilful, and from 
the face his eyes were drawn to the 
scrawled words beneath the picture: 
To My Own Darling.’’ 

And then he utterly—as 
strong men break—all together and 
in a shaking lump across the bed. 


broke 


Cracked whispers, stark and rampant 
‘ame from his throat. 

‘“‘God! God! God!’’ 

Eventually the spirit of resistance 
eame to his rescue, slowly at first and 
then more powerfully. He raised his 
face from the sheets and bit his lips 
until the blood came, getting some- 
thing of a hold upon himself. But as 
he rose he caught a glimpse of his 
face in the mirror. The little devils 
of self-torture which lie deep within 
the soul of man seized upon him and 
foreed him to compare that face with 
the face of his wife and then—oh, 
the pain and shame of it—his face 
with the of O’Lightly— 
Lightly, young, young— 
damn him—and tall and eool and gay. 

“Bright blonde hair and blue eyes 

gray hair and a gray, old face— 
Winter and Spring!’’ He curled his 
**Old fool—old fool. 


vision 
young, 


ps into a sneer. 
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What was it Swinburne said of April 


and December—something—’’ He 


eould not remember. Well, what 


matter? 

As he sat there he 
events of the morning of his return 
from Washington 


reviewed the 


the complaint in re- 
gard to the condition of the officers’ 
quarters—his decision to inspect them. 
Like a man, viewing his own move- 
ments cast in a motion picture, Col- 
onel Dubois, on the screen of memory, 
again passed through every minute 
event of the morning and that dread 
ful instant he had found the picture 
seemed to be done in erimson. Live 
as long as fate might let him, he knew 
this was branded in his brain. Ruth 
erford, at first noting only that the 
pillow had been knocked aside, had 
stepped forward to replace it and had 
instantly reeoiled—to look at the yel- 
low spot on the wall and eut at his 
eordovan boots with his riding 
Ugh! 

The little black prodded 
deeper, probed and touched the livid 
sear made thirty years before. 


erop 
devils 


Again, 
he recalled the day he had graduated 
The Point—four hard 
years ended. From the open 
window of the room the odor of flow 
ers came 


from long, 


wisteria. Te re 
membered the beautiful bank of them 
on the girl’s porch and their perfume 
as he had walked up the soft, dirt 
path under the moonlight to claim his 
reward, the girl who on the morrow 


—flowers— 


was to be his bride under the bright 
who were 
waiting in town to fulfill their mis 
A bitter odor ... a 
The girl had 
been seated on the porch in the arms 


Colonel Du- 


swords of his classmates 


sion. 


bitter memory. 


of another man. 
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bois smiled as he reealled how he had 
turned and walked away to bury that 
hurt in years of foreign service 

those bitter years in which he had so 
lived his life that no woman could 
sear him so again. , 

He recalled the women he had met 
in passage . . . light women and 
light love from which he had disen- 
gaged himself whenever matters be- 
came serious words light as 
moonlight and love casual as good- 
bye. 

Then at fifty—he groaned 
at fifty had come Fidgets, twenty- 
three and overpowering. . . . He 
remembered his utter aloofness at first 
and then what he thought was merely 
paternal interest and the sudden reali- 
zation that there was nothing paternal 
about it. . . . He recalled his fear, 
and the little 
laugh she gave when he proposed— 


his struggles 


clumsily as a boy—and the little pat 
she gave his hand. 

One year—his thoughts dwelt upon 
the delights of it—her sweetness—her 
laughter—her smiling scornfulness of 
him, so mixed with affection. The 
way she called him Bear—he shud- 
dered—vitriol on the raw. . . . With 
this came the memory of her sweetest 
expression, that arch, mysteriously 


coy maternal look. . . . At this he 
shook his gray head violently 
not Fidgets . . . not with those 


eyes—there must be some good reason 
—something— 

“Would you condemn your wife 
unheard?’’ he found himself asking 
the question of the gray haired, old 
man in the glass. . . . He could 
wait no longer. This must be gotten 
through somehow. Mechanically he 
looked at his watch. Two o'clock? 
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Had this hell lasted only three ho 


It seemed ages. Ineredulously he | 


his wrist against his ear—the | 


watch was moving. Right! 
hours! 


T) 


From where he sat he could se: 
red gable of the little bungalow 


which O’Lightly lived in solitary s! 


as the only bachelor officer on 


post. That gable seemed to draw } 
He put on his blouse decisively 


left the house, feeling somehow li! 


criminal as he opened O’Lightly’s 
locked door and walked in, wit 


preliminary cautious glance dow: 


deserted path. 


With fingers of fire he reached 
the pillow and drew it aside. He | 


not dared. move it further 


Rutherford’s eyes upon him. A 


torn letter, ripped down its | 


and with only one side of it ren 


ing, lay there accusingly. Th 


onel grasped it and read the scatt: 


words in his wife’s handwriting 


‘*Wait for me. Love you alw: 


And then her name. 


Colonel Dubois crumpled it in 


fingers and stood—staring at th: 
low. A slight noise at the wi 


caused him to look up, but ther 


no one in sight. It would not d 


hurry. In full control of himself 
with the paper in his trouser’s po 


he moved leisurely towards the 
room—it would not do to hurry 


repeated the thought, kept it in : 


until walking slowly down the s+ 
T 


he found himself on the path. 
feet somehow that conerete si 


soft, yielding—sickeningly like 


other path thirty years before. 
approached his own home, lv 
Pete, his wife’s Belgian police 


\ 





at 





The 


ne along, tail wagging, tongue 
¢ from his mouth. 
rote !’’  —ealled the Colonel. 
ere at least, was something real, 
moved and 
but the dog 


nd a casual glanee gave no sign 


ning which lived, 
him, he thought, 
aring and dashed on. 
Hhm!’’ said Colonel Dubois under 
ath ‘IT thought dogs ai 
walked 
tairs. As he reached his room he 
the feet of 
road the house. 
alked out into the hall and to the 
vindow and looked out upon the 


lle entered the house and 


horses coming down 


just In rear of 


He was just in time. 
looked down on 
felt a 
on of being an unaffected spec 
His first 


Vhat a fine couple they 


Somehow as he 


Colonel Dubois strange 
was 
make!’’ 


well-formed 


impression 


Lightly, young, and 
n-eyed looked like the boy he was. 
ere was youth in the way he rode 
rong, overpowering—there was 
ength in that hand which held the 
s, and there was a lightning like 
the 
r 


ited from his saddle and moved 


rility in manner in which he 
hold the reins of his companion. 
Colonel Dubois 


rd O’Lightly’s voice ringing out 


Steady does it!’’ 


he made a cup for her foot with 


shands. ‘‘Steady and a good swing 


a? 


rhe woman made it. ‘‘ Very grace- 
y done!’”’ thought Colonel Dubois 


himself, ‘‘She’s improving—quite 


O’Lightly, holding the reins, looked 
er with eyes which seemed to glow 
fire, the Colonel thought. In 
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their official relations he had noted 
the power of the youngster but never 
before had O’Lightly seemed so win 
ning a personality as now. The Col 
onel vaguely wondered how he could 
find this so. He should have been bit 
ter, resentful, filled with hate; instead 
he found himself actually 
the Other Man. 

‘*No,’’ he shook his head. 
Man—the better 


was it. He 


admiring 


‘*Not the 
That 
‘*The bet 


Other man.’’ 
nodded again. 


ter man!’’ 


Upon the instant he made his de 
cision and this was erystalized by 
what he saw—O’Lightly, there in the 
road, with his cap off, blowing a kiss 
on his fingers. Colonel Dubois heard 
his wife as she 


it 


laughed and returned 


‘*Dear boy 
The Colonel 
it. He 
peered into the glass again. 
‘*Not her fault—not his fault. 
youth to youth and the better man.’’ 
An 


For a moment the surge of selfishnes 


nodded 
returned to 


This settled 


his room and 


Only 


instinct came to him to fight 


which is buried deeply within th 
heart of every man rose to carry him 
Give he 


on to a cold, white 
Just 


rage. 
up—never ! for a second 
caught himself thinking how it would 
feel to shoot, 
then he gripped himself. 

**For An old 
should have 
fool!’’ 


He repeated the 


to stab, to slay But 


who 
Old 


fool, 
her? 


what? 
never taken 
phrase over and 
over, burning it deeply upon his soul 
There was no hint of mere licentous 
ness in it, none; for men, he knew, in 
such cases do not sleep with photo 
graphs and love notes of inamoratas 
of the left 


hand side beneath thei: 
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pillows. No, he had seen it with his 
own eyes, it was love. Love—for just 
an instant the Colonel trembled— 
love! What does love consist of? Of 
holding by force when one is no long- 
er wanted? Or of releasing for love’s 
sake so that the one loved, at least, 
may be happy? There was no ques- 
tion about it—he must let Fidgets go. 
Only he could not live without her. 
He was quite convinced of that and 
so— —-- 





He walked downstairs very quietly. 
His wife, in her riding habit, was in 
the dining room. 

** "Lo, Bear!’’ she moved towards 
him and put up her lips. ‘‘How was 
the trip?’ 

**Fine—thanks!’’ 

He noted that she wore a red rose 
under her blue Tam o’Shanter and 
through habit he linked arms with 
her, looking down on her upturned 
face. 

**Have a nice time, Fidgets?’’ 

**Oh, yes. Ginger is a devil, though. 
Look where he knocked me with his 
head.’’ 

She pointed to her cheek. There on 
the soft flesh, just at the edge of the 
mouth was a small, pink mark. 

**It’s bad, isn’t it?’’ She released 
her arms, drew forth a small mirror 
and powdered viciously. 

**Oh, no it isn’t bad, Fidgets—just 
a slight redness. You know you mark 
very easily—why even a kiss Pe 

He stopped, appalled. But her eyes 
showed no flicker; they were cool. 

**Yes even a kiss bruises poor, little 
me, doesn’t it, Bear? But I’ve had 
precious few kisses lately.’’ 

She drew his head down, kissing 
him on the bald spot over his fore- 
head. 








ee eae ee 


‘*I—I don’t like you to be away, 
Bear, but it’s grand when you come 
back.’’ 

He drew away from her—this was 
scarcely cricket. 

‘Yes, I’m glad to be back.’’ Hi 
must get away quickly and think— 
think—think. *‘My!’’ he brought on 
hand against the other. ‘‘ Officers’ 
meeting at Headquarters—I must 
hurry, Fidgets—see you later.’’ 

He kissed her again and walked 
from the room. As he entered head- 
quarters he heard voices in the room 
next to his office, that of Rutherford, 
silky yet determined. 

**Oh, Mister O’Lightly, I have an 
order for you. Oh, yes, here it is— 
you leave for Leavenworth for specia! 
school detail tomorrow and ; 

**What’s that, sir?’’ 

It seemed more than a question—it 
sounded like the bark of a machine 
gun. 





‘Oh, weren’t you expecting it!” 
In other fields Rutherford might have 
gained honors as a diplomat. ‘‘ Why, 
I was asked to pick an especially cap- 
able officer and so I selected you. Be- 
ing a bachelor, y’ know,’’ Rutherford 
emphasized it, ‘‘you have no domestic 
responsibilities—no home ties to break 
—no sweet good-byes and all that 

O’Lightly had _ gripped himself 
tightly. 

‘Oh, maskee—never mind. | had 
made some plans and i 





Colonel Dubois stepped through the 
door. 

Rutherford rose from his desk and 
O’Lightly came to attention, shoul- 
ders back, chin drawn in, his dark, 
bold eyes looking squarely into those 
of the Commanding Officer. 





i 


Be ee 
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onel Dubois’ 


The 

Good morning, sir!’’ he said for- 
ly. 

Good morning, Mister O’Lightly.’’ 
jlonel Dubois smiled and turned to 
herford. 

W hat 
ut an order for O’Lightly as I 
e in?’’ he asked. ‘‘ What order is 


5 


was it you were saying 


O’Lightly’s eyes sparkled with 


Le 


Why, sir, Headquarters asked for 


exceptional officer to be sent to 
hool detail at 
ered Rutherford. 
ost available and I picked him, sir. 


Leavenworth,’’ an- 


**O’Lightly was 


the Colonel wishes we can get the 
rder changed 

Rutherford waited, official, yet in- 
nt with a strange strained look 
ut his lips. 

Oh, assuredly! Assuredly!’’ Col- 


voice was positive. 


If you 


That order must be changed. 


have issued it telephone Corps Area 


again and ask permission to have the 


We 
ford to lose O’Lightly now—we need 
Send—oh, send Rawl 


ame changed at onee. ean’t 


m too badly. 


ton—he’s more or less of a mess.’’ 


Very well, sir.’’ 
Rutherford picked up the telephone. 
his was one way out, and yet the 
olonel knew he could never take it 
it his nails sought and found the 
O’Lightly 
the 
couldn’t 


sh in this temptation. 
way and then—he 
ught—‘Old fool, 
ke her happy once—— 
Rutherford dawdled at the tele- 
one, eyeing his Commanding Officer 


spurned 


you 


nly. 


Anything else, sir?’’ 
No, thank you Rutherford, my boy 


that’s all. Good morning.”’ 
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Swinging his walking stick, Col 
onel Dubois walked out of the door. 
As he the threshold of 


own office he looked back at the piles 


reached his 
of papers, the orderly arrangement of 
the there-- 
Humph! 


work 
Lle 


and swung his 


tiles years of 


Good-bye! threw his 
shoulders back a trifle 
cane and smiled as such men as he 
will smile on the very lips of hell it- 
self. front of the 


house, playing with the dog, teaching 


Fidgets was in 


the animal tricks. 
‘Carry that, Pete! 
a good dog!”’ 


Pete, with 


There! That’s 


great vigor carried a 


newspaper about in his mouth, his tail 
wagging and his body jerking this 
way and that as an indication of his 
own importance in this grave matter 
mistress. 


of obeying orders of his 


She rose, observing him, brushing 


some little spears of grass from her 
dress. 

‘You here, already, Bear? Well, 
dear——”’ 

She placed an arm about his waist. 

‘*Poor, dear 
tired.’’ Her 


curious, shy maternal look. 


Bear look SO 


by that 
‘Why 


you 
eyes were lit 
don’t you go in and rest.’”’ 

He shook his shoulders, the move 
ment causing her arm to fall free. 

**No,’’ he ““T’ll be 
all right in a moment—quite a bit of 
all right.’’ 


He turned shortly. 


said un-noting. 


‘*] think if you'll excuse me Fidgets 
I’ll go upstairs. We have pistol prac- 
tice soon and my pistol needs : 

She made a moue at him. 

‘* Well if your pistol needs you mors 
than your wife a 
**Wouldn’t surprise me if it does in 


this instance, Fidgets. However, may 














ss 


be we'll get a chance to play together 
again—some time——”’ 

His .45 calibre automatic leered at 
him from the bureau drawer. He took 
the weapon, shot the slide back and 
moved one of the bright cartridges 
into the chamber. Then he reached 
into the cleaning case and got out the 
implements, distributing them widely 
and pouring some oil on the greasy 
rag he used for the bore. It must be 
He smiled 
at the repetition of his familiar ex- 
pression—now. Quite so! Ah, well it 
would soon have served its turn. He 
picked up the pistol again. Hammer 
. He looked 
into the black muzzle and then drew 
it out of line with his face and con- 
sidered serious thing, death, 
after all, let’s see—any other way 


accidental—oh, quite so! 


back it stood ready. 


out. 

He winced only one way. 

A pang shot through him. 

Why ecouldn’t God in His merey have 
In the Islands? 
Or France? Memory seized him. Be- 
fore his eyes passed the film of those 
hours in which danger had walked 
beside but had scorned to smite. 
**Well,’’ he sighed eventually. ‘‘ What 
matter to a dead man—April and May 
must be allowed to play together— 
December, old boy—get ready——’’ 

He smiled with the muzzle against 
his head. 

A ery! Almost a scream! 
fingers relaxed. 

‘Bear! Bear! Come quick! quick!”’ 

He thrust the pistol in his pocket 
and rushed to the window. His wife 
was standing at O’Lightly’s front 
door, waving to him. 

**Come quick, dear, come quick !’’ 

He dashed down the steps. 


made it in action? 
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‘“What’s the matter?’’ 
She pointed through the open : 
**Go in and get Pete—quick! ' sh, 


stamped her small foot. ‘‘That pro 
voking dog. I just caught him t 
my stocking from my work b:sket 
into O’Lightly’s quarters. I can t ¢ 


9? 


in there—you get him. 

Nevertheless she followed Colon 
Dubois into O’Lightly’s bedroon 
Pete, with an annoyed look in his 
brown eyes, was seated fully oy 
O’Lightly’s pillow, a grey silk stock 
ing in his mouth, his long nose ram. 
ming it beneath the pillow. At com 
mand Pete abandoned his pereh and 
his efforts. 

**You bad dog, you!”’ she cuffed 
him. ‘‘Bear, look around. My wor 
basket was simply stripped by this 
beast. He took a picture I was sav- 
ing for you for your birthday and ; 
See if they 
around here, somewhere. Think of it 
if they are,’’ she shook the dog agair 
**And O’Lightly just after telling n 
Brown 


note I wrote you. 


? 


he’s engaged to Mary 
Medical Major’s daughter 
Pete!’’ 

Colonel Dubois pretending to 
about had stumbled upon a sma!! and 
select pile of bones in a corner. 

**O’Lightly engaged? What? ()u 
so——.”” 
Suddenly his voice broke into |iars 
sounds, hacking sounds as of 4 ma! 
sobbing. 

**What! Are you erying, bea! 
she moved towards him, dragging !’« 
by the collar. 

“*Crying?’’ Colonel Dubois ‘hr 
one arm across his face and seiz'! | 
shoulders with the other. ‘Crying! 
My God, Madam, no! Dug-duv dug 
damn it, I’m laughing!’’ 





A. B. C. of National Defense 


DISCUSSION on National De- from all precedent. These two Com- 
fense, by Maj. Thomas W. mittees of Congress devoted many 
Hammond, U. 8. A., instructor months to the study of this important 


; 5 Pras question. 
with the Minnesota National own 


ene Immediately after the Armistice in 
and colonel of the 206th In- 1918 sub-committees and individual 
f that State, has received much members of the committee traveled 
able comment from the press. throughout Europe and the United 

lowing are excerpts from that States inspecting and investigating the 
military activities of this government 
during the war. The full committee of 


hn ©. Calhoun, cule report to the House of Representatives spent se\ 


rress made by him when he was 
tary of War in 1820, recom- 
led to the Congress the adoption 
military policy almost identical 
principle with the one actually 
ited by the Congress 100 years 
in the Act of June 4, 1920. : 
t the advice and counsel of these As a result the Act of June A, 1920, 
was enacted into law. This act was 


eral weeks in Europe. For several 
months in 1919 and 1920, hearings 
were held by both committees during 
which time army officers and civilians 
representing all points of view were 
heard. 


and of many other American 
tesmen who spoke upon this same supported in both Houses by members 
ject, was not heeded for so many of both parties. It was recommended 
rs that when, following the World © the President for approval by New 
War the Committees on Military Af. ton D. Baker, Democratic Secretary of 
rs of both the Senate and House of War and was approved by President 
epresentatives took up the careful Wilson. It has been strongly endorsed 
| painstaking study of the Ameri- by the late President Harding and by 
military poliey and formulated and President Coolidge. It is nonpartisan 
cted into law the National Defense It is truly national in character and 
t of June 4, 1920. It was truly a_ is based on traditions and principles 
king and remarkable departure’ that are purely American. 


D 


An Apostle of Peace Said: 

“It proves more forcibly the necessity of obliging 
every citizen to be a soldier. This was the case with 
the Greeks and Romans and must be that of every free 
state. We must train and classify the whole of our 
male citizens and make military instruction a regular 
part of our collegiate education. We can never be 
safe until this is done.’’—Thomas Jefferson. 
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SIXTH VISION 
c : T 
gathered 
Colonel 


( received 


2.30 p. m. we all 
around 
Strong and 
orders. 
| He explained that it 
E was necessary for him 


our 


to hold that portion 
of the line 
342.5-728.6 to 
730.9. He 
my battalion to hold 
the line from 342.5-728.6 to 342.5-730.0. 
The other companies of 


from 
342.7- 


assigned 





our regi- 
ment were to hold the line to my 


left, and another regiment was to hold 
the line to my right. In my orders, it 
was stated that I would use one ma- 
chine gun to help out our friends on 
my right and one to help out the por- 
tion of our regiment to the left; and 
in exchange I was to receive help from 
these flanks of 
each flank. 

At first Colonel Strong seemed in- 
clined to 


one machine gun to 


allow the machine guns, 
trench mortars, ete., to be independ- 
ent; but I was very earnest in my re- 
quest that they all be turned over to 
me, as I was the man responsible for 
the sector; therefore Colonel Strong 
agreed. 

As finally ordered, I had the follow- 
ing troops to hold the sector: 

1 Battalion, my own; 

3 Platoons of Major Clasp’s Bat- 
talion and 3 machine guns to hold out- 
post until relieved by me; 

1 Section of Trench Mortars, under 
my orders; 

1 Section 37mm. Guns (one gun), 
under my orders; 
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1 Company of Engineers, under m 
orders: 

1 Platoon of Gas Troops, und 
orders: 

1 Four Regimental Headquarters 
Squads, under my orders until 
ceased ; 

1 Battalion of Light Artillery 
to assist me; 

1 Battalion of 
(155’s) to assist me, 


Heavy Arrtille 
Colonel also told us that 
we were expected to hold the lin 
only three days; that at the end 
that time the Reds would pour throug! 
the mountain passes and overwhelm 
the Blue army in front of us. 


Strong 


As soon as we 


Colonel Strong, I gave orders that 


were dismissed | 
of my auxiliary commanders, exc 
the artillery, go at once with me to 
the defense line, at the same time « 
dering that their troops come out 


} 


onee. I gave special orders to th 
engineers to get our share and mor 
of intrenching tools and wire; to th 
gas platoon to get all of the projectors 
and other gas paraphernalia that the 
would need. I then requested the ar- 
tillery commanders (as they were hot 
under my orders) to accompany me at 
onee to the defense line, which ¢! 
readily agreed to do. 
At 3.15 p. m. I reached 

talion, which had halted at ‘road junc- 
tion 418 (342.4-728.8) and was waiting 
for my orders. 


my bat 


I went into the hous 
two hundred yards west of the road 
junction, climbed out on the roof and 
took a hasty view of the terrain whic! 
I was to hold. At once I saw that | 


was to hold a ridge line running near- 





T he D efens e oO f ; 


north and south a little west of 
ind that there was a lower ridge 
it 1,000 


iid be an exeellent position for an 


yards to the east which 


post. From my location on top of 
house, it appeared to me that the 
would be a better 
hold, 


Creek was immediately in front of it, 


ize to my front 


sition for me to as Booby’s 
| there was evidently quite a bluff, 
te a steep climb, from the creek to 


e ridge in question. However, I real- 


ized that I must coordinate my defense 
with the rest of the line; that probably 
the men who picked out the line knew 
what they were doing; that at any rate 
it was none of my business to even con- 
sider holding any line other than the 
one to which I was assigned. 

On further looking over my line, I 
saw at once that Hill 462 would be a 
vood place for one (company) strong 
point, that Hill 463 and the woods to 
the south would be a good place for 
nother company strong point, that 
the nose some 300 yards to the south- 
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east of my house would be the place 
for the third company strong point. 
These three covered the line, and dis- 
posed of all of my rifle companies. At 
onee, I saw that the north and south 
strong points would be much in ad- 
the 


point, but the center one in the posi 


vance of center company strong 
tion selected was well protected from 
view by the woods, and I decided that 
the necessity of a straight line was not 


so great as to overcome this advantage, 


A 


F#3 
Ya ; 


\ 


and incidentally this gave me a great 
advantage in flanking fire with ma 
chine guns, as my line formed a very 
flat crescent and was surely safe in 
the center. 

The two ends of my line, namely the 
strong points on Hill 462 and on the 
nose 300 yards southeast of my house 
were evidently the weakest places in 
must be 
front of 


Hill 462 there was a woods and a ra- 


my line; therefore they 


strengthened materially. In 


vine; in front of the nose, there was a 
small ravine. 
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I requested the artillery commander 
to arrange a 10-second barrage in front 
of my whole line, but especially heavy 
in front of the right and left flanks, 
namely Hill 462 and the nose. The 
that he 
had only the three batteries, that each 


artillery commander stated 


battery could put only a barrage of 
200 yards by 100 yards, thus making 
the total covered by his battalion equal 
to an area 600 yards by 100 yards. 
This was disappointing to me, but it 
could not be helped; and as it was 
evident that the woods and ravine in 
front of Hill 462 made this the weak- 
est part of the defense, I asked the 
artillery to place their 10-second bar- 
rage in front of Hill 462. 

The trench mortars and machine 
guns were now considered by me; and 
again it appeared to me that Hill 462 
was still weak; therefore I decided to 
put the trench mortars on the duty of 
defending Hill 462 by fire into the 
ravine in its front. The fire of the 


trench mortars (two to the section) 


eovered each only 100 square yards, 
total 200 yards by 100 yards; but this 
would help somewhat. As to the ma- 
chine guns, it appeared to me that 
they should preferably be in a pro- 
tected position, which meant the cen- 
tral strong point, although some of 
them must surely be on either flank. 
The result was that I decided to place 
four machine guns in the central 
strong point, two on Hill 462, and two 
on the nose. 

It is proper to employ a battery of 
155’s on distant fire; but I decided 
that in the final assault by the Blues, 
this battery could best help by shoot- 
ing into the ravines in front of my 
right and left. 


The woods southeast of Hill 462 
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formed the weakest point of the 
defense, so I decided that I would ¢ | +a 
these woods at the first opportu 

but a quick glance showed me that 
would be quite an undertaking. 
squad can clear 100 square yar 
brush in .8 of an hour. Assuming 
the woods had 60,000 square yar: 
brush, it would take all of my batt 
five whole hours to clear the | 
I de 


to put off this clearing work until 


even if doing nothing else. 


most important work had been d 
viz.: the intrenching and building 
wire entanglements. 

The remainder of 
generally as 
visions, so they are not repeated her 


my ideas wer 


diseussed in previous 


Having come to my decision, I went 
back to my troops at road junc 
418, assembled my commanders 
the artillery commanders of the 75's 


and 155’s, and gave orders as follo 


1. The Blues are driving our de‘ 
ments before them and by evening 
have crossed the Monocacy Rive: 
about 5,000 yards due east of us 

Our Army holds the genera! 
of the Monocacy River and Boo! 
Creek; our division holds that port 
of the line from where it leaves tli 
Monocacy to where it touches Booby ’s 
Creek; our regiment holds from 342.5 
728.6 to 352.7-730.0, with six 
panies in line and six companies |! 
serve. 

2. This command will organiza 
defend that portion of the lin« 
342.5-728.6 to 342.7-730.9. We ar 
be supported by 1 battalion of 75’ 

1 battery of 155’s. 

3. Captain A: your compan) 
organize and defend a strong poi’ 
that nose (pointing). Two ma 


guns are assigned to your strong | 
and you will arrange to assist ‘!\ 
troops on your right by flanking fi 
one machine gun, being assisted i1 
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by flanking fire of one machine 
on your right. 
ptain B: your company will or- 
re and defend a strong point on 
hill (pointing to Hill 463) and in 
woods to the south of it. Four ma- 
e guns are assigned to your strong 
You will assist each strong 
t on your flank with one machine 
_and Captain A and C are hereby 
lered to assist you with flanking fire 
one machine gun each. 

Captain C: your company will or- 
ze and defend a strong point on 
hill (pointing to Hill 462). Two 
hine guns are assigned to your 
ng point, and you will arrange to 
st the troops on your flanks by 
king fire of one machine gun to 
flank, being assisted in return by 

ial flanking fire from your flanks. 

Captain D: you will assign your 

whine guns as just ordered by me. 

You will see that the machine guns 
dinate their work by flanking fire 
ong lines of wire entanglements along 
whole front, and that the machine 

ns in our defense and those which 

p us from our neighbors are so 

sited that they cannot fire directly to 
front without moving the location 
the machine gun, but must con- 
ie firing to the flanks even when 
assault is most desperate. 

The outpost system will be formed 
the three platoons from Major 

Clasp’s battalion and the three ma- 
hine guns specially assigned. Lieu- 
ant Humphrey’s: you will give 
hem their orders as soon as they re- 
rt. Have them take position on that 
ridge (pointing to ridge 446, 443, 442). 
(he duty of the outpost is to break up 
mall attacks of the Blues, and to force 
them to launch a sustained attack in 
der to pass the outpost system. The 
‘troops on this outpost work will re- 
iin in the position until relieved by 
orders; then they will return to 

eir battalion. 

The trench mortar section will ar- 

uge for a temporary target in the 

eek in front of the outpost; but will 

‘ve as barrage target the ravine in 


of 
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front of the left strong point. The ar- 
tillery furnishes extra wire for obser- 
vation of target in front of the out- 
post. 

Captain Lee (Engineers) : your com- 
pany will construct a zigzag line 
of wire across our entire front in such 
position that the machine guns can 
bring flanking fire along it at every 
point. When work ceases on wire en- 
tanglements, you will intrench your 
troops in position as counter-attack 
troops back of Hill 463. 

Lieutenant Sibert (Gas Platoon) : 
you will arrange to place non-persist- 
ent gas in the woods southeast of Hill 
446; and if the wind is right, you will 
place semi-persistent gas in the ravine 
of Booby’s Creek. You will arrange 
to cover this ravine and the woods and 
ravine in front of Hill 462 by gas from 
projectors during the attack. Certam 
men will be detailed to scatter along 
the line and give the necessary alarm 
in ease of a Blue gas attack. 

Four regimental headquarters squads 
will construct me an observation station 
on top of that hill (Hill 463), a com- 
mand post some 200 yards in rear of 
the hill, a battalion kitchen in the ra- 
vine about 600 yards west of the hill, 
and a battalion aid station where that 
ereek crosses that road (Motters-RJ 
418). 

The section of 37mm. guns (1 gun) 
will take position in the vicinity of 
that hill (Hill 463) and fire on fleeting 
targets as appears suitable. 

The battalion of light artillery ar- 
ranges for a 10-seeond barrage in front 
of that hill (Hill 462), arranges for a 
barrage with lanes back of the outpost 
system, and arranges an outpost 10- 
second barrage in front of that hill 
(Hill 463). It also covers the front 
beyond Booby’s Creek. 

The battery of heavy artillery ar- 
ranges for a 10-seeond (7?) target of 
two guns in the ravine east of that 
hill (Hill 462) and for a 10-second 
barrage of two guns in the woods 
southeast of the same hill; as primary 
targets, it fires with two guns at cross- 
roads 420 and with the other two guns 
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at Hill 441 (300 yards south of cross- 
roads 420). 

Lieutenant Byrnes (Intelligence Of- 
ficer): you will take out a patrol and 
obtain news of the enemy. The out- 
post system will also send out two 
patrols for the same purpose. 

Squad trenches will first be dug to 
the proper depth; combat groups wil! 
be wired all around, the wire being 
placed so far from the trenches that 
hand grenades cannot be thrown into 
the trenches from outside the wire; 
machine guns will not be within the 
wire of combat groups, they will be 
close enough fer protection, but not so 
close as to be hit by fire aimed at the 
combat groups. At every opportunity 
the trenches will be extended so that 
squads will not be confined to one 
trench and so that all squad trenches 
will eventually form a complete trench 
system. 

Each company will so arrange its 
combat groups that one platoon while 
retaining its identity and function as 
combat group will be somewhat to rear 
and center of the others for counter- 
attack. 

No cessation of work until I order. 

4. Cooks will prepare supper for 
7.00 p. m., and earrying parties will 
take it to troops at work. 

5. I go to inspect the ground. I 
visit each strong point and look over 
same with the commander. Messages 
to my command post 208 yards west 
of that hill (Hill 463). 

As soon as they were dismissed, my 
commanders went at once to their com- 
mands, marched them to their posi- 
tions, and went to work. They were 
eager and anxious to get their work 
started, as they all felt that at last 
the poor Reds were going to have a 
chance against the arrogant Blues who 
had for two generations been threaten- 
ing us with the mailed fist. Now, we 
were ready and trained to the minute, 
and we were only fearful that the 
Blues might for some reason decide to 


launch their main attack elsewh: pe. 
and our defense might be more or (ss 
perfunctory. 

In twenty minutes, I started on i) 
tour of inspection. Already, the evm- 
bat groups had marked out their posi- 
tions, and each squad was at work on 
its own trench. They were sinking 
themselves into the ground at great 
speed; and I noticed that each squad 
bore a general relation to the other 
squads of the combat group so tha! 
they were all arranged to support each 
other. Near some of the combat 
groups, there were machine guns so 
arranged that they fired along the lin: 
of wire now being constructed in zig 
zag fashion across the entire front 
The wires had not yet been started 
around the combat groups; and I ecau- 
tioned them above all things to put th 
wire far enough out to protect them 
selves against hand grenades hurled 
from outside the wire. 

Next, I visited the outpost, and saw 
the same activity. In fact, Major 
Clasp’s men may have been softies; hut 
this did not prevent them from having 
a wholesome fear of the Blues. Friend 
liness is an excellent factor; but in 
war, it is not safe to rely on the friend- 
liness of the enemy. So, these men of 
Major Clasp’s were very busy on their 
combat groups; and the machine guns 
were close enough to the combat groups 
to be protected and yet far enough 
away to be missed by artillery aimed 
at the combat groups. 

While I was on the outpost, about 
5.00 p. m., I saw some Blue cavalry 
chase Lieutenant Byrnes’s patrol into 
the woods southeast of Hill 446, ana 
presumably capture all of it. The gas 
troops were out there somewhere, 
spashing gas all through those woods, 
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ecially on the eastern edge; but I 
eived no word from them. Presum- 
v, the Blue cavalry was too few in 


mbers to tackle this gas platoon ; so 


lid not disturb them. At 5.30 p. m., 

in the other visions, the first Blue 

. of skirmishers charged across the 
round to the east of Booby’s Creek, 
ind managed to reach the ravine. But 
they did not stay there long. The ma- 
chine guns in the outpost and the trench 
shot them up dreadfully; 
few ran back, the rest either died 
the 
wind was blowing from the east; so 
afraid to put 
semi-persistent gas in the ravine; but 
| did notice that the few Blues who 
had reached the shelter of the woods 
at the eastern end about 1,000 yards 
east of Hill 443, very soon marched 


mortars 
some 
or surrendered. Unfortunately, 


the gas 


troops were 


out to the east of these woods back to 
their starting point, wearing gas masks. 
The woods were too thick, and the gas 
was too thick for them to get through 
at that part of the terrain. 

Another Blue line tried it about half 
an hour later, but it had no more luck 
than the first line. Most of the Blues 
were casualties; the rest surrendered, 
except a few who retreated. 
evident that 
were only preliminary to the 
Blue attack; so we did not 
overconfident, though of course we felt 
quite proud of ourselves. Here was our 
ontpost system, only 


attacks 
main 


It was these 


become 


three 
and three machine guns, so well placed 
and so effective and efficient that it had 
broken up two lines of Blue skirmish- 
ers, captured many of them, and 
driven the rest back to where they 
started. I felt satisfied with the out- 
ost, and went back to the main line 
f defense. 


platoons 


During the night, the Blues made 
some few attacks by small parties, 
evidently patrols, possibly with the de- 
sire of taking some prisoners, in order 
to learn what was our system of de- 
fense. They succeeded in taking four 
prisoners from the outpost; and I felt 
sure that they were spending the mid- 
night hours trying to figure out some 
weakness in my defense. I also spent 
the midnight hours on the same idea; 
but I could not see any weakness in 
my defense system; so I calmly and 
confidently awaited the dawn of an- 
other day of battle with the Blues and 
with General A. 

At daybreak, the Blues attacked the 
outpost system, this time with men ap- 
pearing from the woods to the south- 
east of Hill 443. They had 


through the woods in spite of the gas; 


come 


but the wearing of the gas masks had 
evidently tired them and taken much 
of their energy, because they made a 
very slow attack and were easily re- 
pulsed. As they retired into the woods, 
my gas officer said that the wind was 
blowing from and 
liaison officer called for semi-persistent 
This 


made it so uncomfortable for the Blues 


us, my artillery 


gas on our edge of the woods. 


that, about two hours later, our out- 
posts reported a rather weary and 
straggling column of Blues emerging 
from the woods at the east end and 
streaming irregularly back to the Blue 
line on the north 
through crossroads 420. 


and south ridge 

Once or twice more during the day, 
skirmish lines of the Blues came for- 
ward but they had no luck at all; they 
were badly shot up in their advance, 
and 
mortars finished 


the machine guns and trench 


them. Some few 


Blues managed to dig trenches and 
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hold in the woods west of the ravine 
of Booby’s Creek, but these had to 
wear gas masks and did not show much 
energy or initiative. I considered the 
question of a counter-attack to drive 
them away, but decided that there were 
too few men in the outpost to make 
the counter-attack; therefore I let 
these few Blues hold their place and 
suck away at their gas masks in order 
to breathe. 

All during the morning and up to 
1.30 p. m., the Blue artillery kept up 
a more or less steady fire on my out- 
post, with an oecasional shell on my 
main line. At 1.30 p. m., the ball 
opened; with a crash, the Blue artil- 
lery opened the main Blue attack with 
a rolling barrage which started about 
400 yards west of the north and south 
ridge through crossroads 420, rolled 
westward at the rate of 100 yards in 
three minutes. Wave after wave of 
Blues followed this barrage; and it 
was evident that the main Blue attack 
had started. Out outposts sent up the 
signal for outposts’ 10-second barrage, 
and our artillery let them have it. 
Torn by the artillery barrage and the 
fire of the machine guns of the out- 
post, the first two waves of the Blue 
attack were broken; but the other 
waves kept coming just the same; so 
I ordered the outpost to retire, covered 
by our artillery fire. This was very 
easily done, the outpost ran back earry- 
ing its machine guns and following the 
lanes laid out for it. The Blues 
reached the top of the outpost ridge 
and hurried forward in pursuit of the 
outpost; but they did not know the 
lanes which were free of our fire; so 
they ran into our artillery and ma- 
chine gun fire, and two more waves of 
Blues were broken up and had to 
stop. 
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But the Blues meant business; 
dently they had picked on my s 
as the place to break through, and | 
were going to do it, cost what it m 
More Blue waves appeared over 
outpost ridge, their barrage sta 
forward again, and the Blue 
bravely followed. However, my : 
also meant business; and they had | 
encouraged by the evidence be! 
their own eyes of what could be do»: 
Our outpost had broken up two P 
waves, and we had already broken 
two more before they could come 1(() 
yards over the ridge; therefore 
men figured that we could break m: 
more before they could reach our lines 
of wire; and even then they wo. 
have to pass through our machine gw 
flanking fire, break the main lines of 
wire, surround the combat 
break through their wire, and fight 
out with the individual defenders 0! 
the combat groups. Some of my m 
had a feeling that they would lik 
try a bayonet on a Blue; but t! 
really saw no chance of the Blues e\ 
getting that close. Altogether, we felt 
quite satisfied, and hoped that 
Blues would keep coming; we wer 
ready. 

The Blues did not disappoint us 
they kept coming. Also, it must ! 
said for the Blue soldiers, even if thy 
are cruel in their methods and ev: 
if their higher officers and their p: 
ticians place might before right, their 
bravery and training make them ex- 
cellent soldiers. They kept coming 
wave after wave. 

But the number of waves made 10 
great difference, except in the exact 
decision as to which wave we wou!’ 
break up at the time. Our artille: 
barrage kept up just behind our ow’ 
post for the first few waves, and « 


groups 





The 


hine guus ran their fire up and 
n the Blue lines as they came for- 
|. Of course, in spite of all this, 

of the Blue soldiers in a more 


ss defined wave finally arrived in 
Then the ar- 

y changed its barrage from back 
the outpost line to the 10-second 


of our own wire. 


rage in front of our main line, and 
course the machine guns switched 
frontal fire on the waves as they 
over the outpost ridge to flank- 
fire as they banked up against the 
The result was fearful, for the 
es; they died in large numbers 
nst our wire and in our barrage 
es. Five Blue tanks poked their 
ses over the outpost ridge and start- 
| to waddle forward; but the 37mm. 
n promptly hit three of them, and 
other two turned around and scut- 
ed back beyond the ridge. 
Of course, the switching of our ar- 
llery and machine gun fire from the 
Blue waves as they advanced over the 
itpost ridge to the waves as they 
uck our immediate front, made it 
easier for these waves to come forward 
thout great loss; but this only meant 
that more of them reached our wire 
nd died there instead of dying be- 
fore they reached the wire. Some few 
Blues managed to break through the 
vire and seek safety in the woods back 
Hill 462 and in the woods of Hill 
163 and south of it. But this made 
no real difference ; the engineers chased 
them out of each place, principally by 
fire, but in the ease of those back of 
Hill 462 they had to leave their 
trenches and go after them with the 
iyonet. The fighting was not very 
ird; the poor Blues were so shattered 
y their experiences that they put up 
eir hands and surrendered almost 
ithout a struggle. 
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After some fifteen waves, or it may 
have been fifty, had been broken up 
by my defense, the Blue attack stop- 
Evidently, they felt that it was 
waste of men to try to break my line; 


ped. 


and they quit. 

For the next half hour, we were busy 
of the Blues 
who had ensconced themselves in the 


clearing our front few 
woods and ravine to the southeast and 
east of Hill 462. First, the artillery 
fired thes 
places and the trench fired 
their high explosives into them; then 


non-persistent gas into 


mortars 


the artillery and trench mortars kept 
up a continuous fire upon them for 
that they 
could have no rest. Then at a given 
signal, the fire ceased and my men 
rushed out and charged upon the re 


about twenty minutes so 


surrendered ; 


hey 


maining Blues. They 
they could not do anything else; t 
had been trying to dig with gas masks 
on, and they were tired and weary and 
broken. 

I now considered the possibility of 
retaking my outpost ridge; and I tele- 
phoned to Colonel Strong for reinforce- 
ments of two companies, as I said | 
could not spare the men from my de- 
fense,. that I had just enough men 
to man my own defenses, but that 
I wanted to retake the ridge so that 
I would have some kind of  out- 
posts and would not have to keep 
my men on the alert all of the time. 
Incidentally, I told Colonel Strong 
that I had ruined some fifteen or fifty 
Blue waves, and that it looked to me 
as if half of General A’s army had 
come against my small battalion. 
Colonel Strong congratulated me on 
my successful defense; but said among 
other things, that he could not spare 
the men for any such counter-attack, 


that under ordinary circumstances he 
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would send them to me, but that he 
had just received word that he would 
have to hold the line for ten days in- 
stead of three days, and we would have 
to save every man for the emergency. 

This made me a little disgusted ; but 
it settled altogether the question of 
counter-attack. Here I had been told 
to hold a position for three days, I had 
driven back the main Blue attack and 
won a great victory, and now all the 
satisfaction remaining to me was the 
simple congratulation and the state- 
ment that I would have to hold for ten 
days instead of three. It is always 
like this; the doughboy goes into a 
battle and is told that he must win this 
time, that then he will get a rest; he 
wins this time, and then he is told that 
something or somebody did not turn up 
as was expected, that he must win just 
onee more, and then he will get a rest; 
and so on and so on. Always the 
doughboy is fed up on promises, and 
always he gets nothing but more 
promises. As one of my friends once 
said: ‘‘The doughboy is the most opti- 
mistie blankety blank fool, and the 
most sure to be disappointed.’’ 

Even so, we were in for it and I had 
to get busy and hold my line until the 
expiration of 10 days or maybe of 100 
days; no one could ever know. I saw 
that I would have to abandon all hope 
of counter-attacking and chasing those 
Blues off of my former outpost line. 
I could not spare the men who would 
be lost in the counter-attack. There- 
fore, I ordered the artillery to harass 
them with all kinds of gas, shrapnel, 
and high explosive shell. The gas 
platoon was ordered to fill the ravine 
of Booby’s Creek full of persistent 
(mustard) gas, the most mustardly he 
eould find, the kind that hung on for 
weeks. He was also to fill those woods 





southeast of Hill 443 with semi-persist. 
ent gas, so that the Blues could 
make a woodland recreation park of jt 
The trench mortars were ordered to 
drop their explosives in the ravine of 
Booby’s Creek and all through the 
woods, so that the Blues would find 
no satisfactory resting place. 


mt 


Next, I had to spread out my 
trenches, extend them, and form a kind 
of stabilized sector with complete 
trenches all along the whole front so 
that the enemy could not concentrate 
on any one set of trenches and put 
them out of business, together with the 
squads in these trenches. I asked 
Colonel Strong for some _ working 
parties to help my men, said that my 
men were all tired out and needed 
rest; but he replied that he was proud 
to say that the other regiments had 
not done so well as ours, but that as a 
result he had been obliged to send al! 
of his extra men to help them out 
This was cold comfort, but at any rate, 
it did not make me mad with my brave 
men; it only made me mad with every 
body else. So, my men had to dig their 
own trenches. 

The rest of the day, I let my men 
rest and sleep; but when night came, 
they worked like beavers. First, they 
laid out a complete set of trenches like 
the ones along the British front in 
Flanders, a complete set as though we 
had been there for years. During the 
first night, they outlined and dug these 
trenches about half a foot. The next 
day, the central strong point labored 
away in daylight under cover of thie 
woods and put their trenches into good 
shape. The northern and southern 
strong points spent their time dodging 
the Blue artillery shells and repairing 
the damages done to their combat 
group trenches; also, they slept, if they 
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the kind who were not nervous 
se the next second they might 
up and find themselves dead. 
the next two or three days, it 
. contest between the Blue artil- 
with picks and 
els on my right and left strong 
ts. At the end of three days, I 
that we had won; we had a more 
ess complete set of trenches. All 
so deep that the Blue airplanes 
| sail over and take any number 
photographs and yet not be able 
| which were the real trenches and 


and my men 


ich were only the communicating 
We had excavated a few 
to which the men retired 
when the Blue airplanes came over, so 
that they could not tell where were my 
likewise, these dugouts were 
shelters to which my men in the sup- 
port line (seeond line) retired when 
the Blue artillery became obnoxious. 
In my first line, there were only a few 
sentinels when the Blue artillery be- 
me thus obnoxious, and I had very 
refully refused to dig any dug-outs 
in the first line beeause these sentinels 
might take a faney to get into these 
dug-outs and forget their duties as 
sentinels just at the time that the Blues 
might take a notion to launch an at- 
tack 
The brush in the woods to the south- 
st of Hill 462 had been cleared out, 
nd we were fairly well satisfied with 
our chanees of holding the position. 
We made raeher feeble attempt to clear 
t the brush from the ravine east of 
hill 462, but the Blues on the out- 
st ridge shot up the working parties 
the daytime and charged them at 
zht with the bayonet, so we decided 
t it was not worth the trouble; we 
simply ordered the artillery to put 
persistent gas in it every hour or 


trenches, 


iug-outs 


of 


Bluffs 


Booby’s 
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so just to remind the Blues that it was 
No Man’s Land, and that we still re- 
tained a vested interest in it. 

It must not be thought that all of 
this extension of trenches was carried 
out without difficulty. The Blue artil- 
lery fired continually; the Blue In- 
fantry on the outpost ridge kept up 
target practice on us during the day, 
so that the most of the work had to be 
done at night. However, it was final- 
ly completed ; and we now had low wire 
around the rear of our combat groups, 
high front of the combat 
groups, and also the fake ones, and no 
airplane photograph could show which 
were occupied and which were not oc- 
eupied. The Blue artillery fired away 
thousands of shells, but our men stayed 
in the dug-outs; and the next morning 
the Blues found that the damages had 
all been repaired by us and they had 
to do it all over again. 


wire in 


They used up 
much ammunition, with no result; but 
they were a dogged bunch; they kept 
on firing, so that the firing and re- 
pairing became a daily and nightly oe- 
currence. 

By the end of the sixth day, I felt 
that no number of Blues could break 
through my line; that I would destroy 
anything that tried it. I telephoned 
Colonel Strong to that effect, and told 
him I still wanted those two companies 
to counter-attack and drive the Blues 
from my outpost ridge. Colonel Strong 
refused to let me have them; but he 
did say that the latest reports were to 
the effect that our Red columns would 
arrive on the tenth day, and that then 
the war would be over and we would 
get revenge for our humiliations for 
two generations. 

I felt that my own particular family 
would get revenge for its special hu- 
miliation and anger for one genera- 
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tion; I remembered my father and his 
blockhouse which had defeated Gen- 
eral A when he was a captain. At 
once, I sat down and wrote the old 
man a letter telling him of my first 
victory over General A. and of my 
ability to defeat him a second time. 
Even while I was writing, a message 
came from Colonel Strong to the effect 
that airplanes reported the army re- 
serve of General A.’s army massed in 
front of our position, and that within 
twenty-four hours, we would be put to 
the final test. So, I added a last sen- 
tence in my letter to my father, to the 
effect that by the time this letter 
reached him, we would have put the 
finishing touches to this greater writer 
of books. 

During all of my work of the last 
six days, I had forgotten my erystal, 
leaving it in my pocket, as it seemed 
to have lost its powers and had not 
vouchsafed to produce the series of 
events which had passed and have been 
related in this, the Sixth Vision. How- 
ever, just after I had sent off my 
letter to my father, I felt a burning 
in my pocket, and I fished out the 
erystal which seemed to have sud- 
denly come to life. It cleared and 
showed a very busy time; so I set my- 
self to see what was going to hap- 
pen. 

At daybreak of the seventh day, the 
sky loosened and it rained shells on 
us for four hours. All of the guns in 
the universe, except those sixteen hack 
of me, were shooting at my strong 
points. Tons and tons of metal drop- 
ped down on us, and my trenches be- 
gan to fly in all directions. This was 
the worst we had ever seen, worse than 
we had ever imagined. The Blues had 
concentrated every gun in the Blue 


nation, all that they could borrow {roy 
the Browns (neutrals), all that hey 
had captured from us during th 

I even saw shells from guns of ancien: 
vintage. General A was deterniined 
to win this battle; and he was not tak. 
ing any chances. 

My men were somewhat startled, 
and considerably frightened ; but ther 
was only one thing to do. It was dif 
ferent from their other days only in 
that the amount of shell was several 
times that ever shot at any defenses 
before. Yet, although this present ar- 
tillery concentration exceeded 
flights of imagination, they 
quickly and peacefully went into th 


their 
wildest 


dugouts, leaving sentinels on the front 
They ‘did not attempt to re- 
pair the trenches while the artillery 
fire kept up; in fact, they did nothing 
but place new sentinels when the ones 


lines. 


outside became casualties. 

At the end of four 
trenches looked very much like a No 
Man’s Land of many months, but the 


hours, my 


wires were still more or less in posi- 
tion, almost none of my men had been 
hit, the broken trenches and 
holes still retained a 
orderly arrangement and each man 
could find his place or something near 
it that would be suitable. 


shell- 


semblance of 


After four hours of this terrible ar- 
tillery concentration, the Blues launch- 
ed their attack. The artillery changed 
to a rolling barrage, starting just west 
of my former outpost line; and wave 
after wave of Blues came over the out- 
post ridge and charged down on us 
My men jumped out of their dug-outs, 
manned their trenches and shell-holes, 
and the slaughter began. The crystal 
skipped the details of the battle, 
jumped to the end, and showed me 
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of Blue killed and wounded in 

t of my position, Blue fugitives 
ing away from my line and my 
grimly holding their battered 
‘hes, bayonetting the few Blues 
had within the com- 
groups, and otherwise exhibiting a 
rough the situation. 
rom all directions, I heard a joyful 


come 
command of 


ng shouted by my victorious men, to 
following effect: 

‘‘The brave Reds, they never run; 
We’re here and here we stay.”’ 
clouded, and cleared 
I saw General A at his office, 
He had just 
read a telegram to the effect that his 


The erystal 
again. 


surrounded by his books. 


whole army reserve had been broken 
up and driven back by a battalion 
commanded by the son of the man who 
defeated him in the blockhouse fight 
some forty years before. The general 


seemed somewhat peeved over some- 
thing; he muttered to himself that he 
had known all along that it was an 
obsession of his, that he had deliber- 
ately avoided acknowledging that there 
was anything in a defensive attitude, 
that this defeat at the blockhouse had 
caused him to take the wrong tack in 
order to avoid acknowledging the ad- 
vantages of the defensive, and that it 
was the irony of fate that it had been 
the son of the old man who finally 


brought ruin to his reputation so care- 


fully built up by writings during some 
forty years. 

The crystal switched again. I saw 
an assembly of officers of high rank, 
and in the midst of this assembly was 
an old one-legged retired officer who 
seemed the centre of and 
hand continually 
shaken by all of these generals. Lined 


attraction 
whose was being 
up in front of this assembly was a row 
of officers, who were to be the re- 
cipients of various decorations. I saw 
myself, the last on the row for decora- 
tion. I listened as each 
decorated, and the 


somewhat as follows: 


officer was 


decorations were 


Colonel Jones: Distinguished Ser- 
vice Medal, for bravely keeping the 
army supplied with ammunition. 

Colonel Johnson: Distinguished 
Service Medal, for valiantly seeing that 
the food supply of the army was al- 
ways sufficient. 

Colonel Jackson: Distinguished Ser- 
vice Medal, for brilliantly keeping up 
the recruiting service during the 
emergency. 

General Jenkins: Distinguished Ser- 
vice Medal, for keeping up the service 
schools during the emergency. 

Lieutenant Colonel Junket: Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross, for fearlessly 
conducting a reconnaissance to Hill 
487 as Assistant Chief of Staff G-3, 
during the Battle of Booby’s Bluffs. 

Major Single List (myself): Di- 
vision citation, for defeating and driv- 
ing back with his battalion almost all 
of General A’s army. 
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Infantry Song Contest 





The Infantry needs a song all its own, a song to march by, a song 
to sing around the camp fire or the mess table, a smashing good song 
telling of our prowess and expressive of the spirit of a fighting Infan 
tryman. To the end that this need may be met, the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
announces a song writing contest in which are eligible all Infantrymen 
of whatever rank, Regular Army, National Guard or Organized Re- 
serves. The march must be a stirring one, a he-man song with a swing 
and a bang to it. 


wn = 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


1. The song must be original. Words (at least three verses) and 
music are required. 

2. Co-authorship of eligible contestants is permitted. 

3. The accepted prize winning song shall become the property of 
the U.S. Infantry Association which reserves all rights to pub- 
lication. 

4. Contest closes at noon March 1, 1925. Contributions received 
after that hour will not be considered. 

5. The right to reject any or all manuscript is reserved by the 
Judging Committee. 

6. The name or names of authors must not appear on the manu- 
scripts, all contributions being marked only by nom de plume 
which will also be written on the application slip at the bottom 
of this page. 

The Judging Committee for the contest will be named by the 

Executive Council, Infantry Association. 

The prize is two hundred dollars cash. It will be paid to the 
author or divided equally among co-authors of the song accepted b) 
the Judging Committee. All communications on the subject of this 
contest, including manuscript submitted, should be addressed: ‘‘Song 
Contest, the INFANTRY JoURNAL, 1115 17th St. N. W., Washington 
D. C.’’ Rejected manuscript will be returned. 


APPLICATION SLIP 


I submit my name as a contestant in the Infantry Song Contest. | 
agree to abide by the rules of the contest as published in the Novembe: 
number of the INFANTRY JoURNAL. My military status is as follows 





My address is as follows: 


Nom de plume: 
(Signed) Name 


Rank and Organization 
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School Year Opens at Benning 


HE Infantry School at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., was off to a good start 
the opening of the academic year 
and the first month and a half of work 
nds the students of the various 
classes deeply engrossed in the in- 
structive and interesting courses. 
[Three elasses are undergoing instruc- 
mn. The refresher course is operat- 
ng for a small number of officers of 
rank of lieutenant coloner or higher. 
On September 15 the Advanced Of- 
cers’ class of 74 students was intro- 
On October 1 
e Company Officers’ class of 127 of- 
ers commenced its work. 


iced to the course. 


Appropriate ceremonies opened the 
various classes at which the Com- 
mandant, Brig. Gen. Briant H. Wells 
nd the Assistant Commandant, Col. 
\. W. Bjornstad, addressed the stu- 
lents. Members of the faculty took 

ese oceasions to meet the students. 
In his addresses General Wells gave 
ise counsel on the many phases of 
the student officer’s life at the In- 
fantry Sehool. 

“The mission of the Infantry 
School,’’ said the General, ‘‘is to train 
ficers as commanders of Infantry 
inits to inelude the brigade, to qualify 
ficers as Infantry instructors in the 
irlous components of the Army of 


Activitie 


a ntry. { 


rs 


the United States and to develop an 
American Infantry doctrine.’’ 

*‘Our school is essentially an In- 
fantry School, but we have here either 
as instructors, students or on duty 
with officers 
representing every other branch of 
the Army, combatant or non-combat- 
ant excepting the Air Service. Access 
to this branch is obtained by tele- 
phone with Maxwell Field at Mont- 
gomery, Ala. Infantry not 
only have the advantage of associa- 
tion with brothers officers of all the 
other arms but the opportunity which 
you will not often get elsewhere of 
contact with regular organizations of 


demonstration 


troops, 


officers 


I consider this feature 
I hope you 


all branches. 
an important advantage. 


will not overlook the opportunity to 


extend your acquaintance and friend- 
ships throughout the whole extent of 
the school’s personnel.”’ 

In summing up the methods of in- 
struction the stated : 
‘You will find that in command or 
on the staff, the highest 
taches to your service when you fear- 
lessly express honest 
loyally follow legal directives and, 
when in doing the one or the other, 
you present all the essential factors of 
the case so that the person who reads, 


Commandant 
value at- 


your views, 


or hears you, can quickly understand. 
“I believe there are two phases of 
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an officer’s obligation to the govern- 
ment: First, he is obliged to study 
the ways and means whereby he may 
assist to keep his country out of war; 
second, he is obliged to learn how to 
wage war efficiently and effectively. 
While here you will devote yourselves 
almost entirely to the second phase, 
preserving for 


enlisted men fire 


follows: ‘‘The Hones Trophy wil! be 
awarded that company of the regiment 
qualifying the highest percentag: 

enlisted men as experts with the wea, 


on with which they are armed. Where 


record practice 
with more than one weapon qualifi 
cation will be considered with thy 
principal weap 





the future and 
particularly un- 
til you have 
been taken into 
the councils of 
the directing 
agencies of the 
military estab- 
lishment the ex- 
ercise of your 
obligation under 
the first phase.’’ 

He expressed 
as his econelud- 
ing advice to one 
of the classes: 

“The best 
Way to prepare 


yourself for the 





next job is to 





on. In the event 
of a tie between 
companies, thie 
Hones = Trophy 
will be awarded 
that company 
which is a party 
to the tie and 
has made the 
greatest in- 
crease in per 
eentage of ex- 
perts over the 
preceding year 
A company win- 
ning the Hones 
Trophy three 
times, not neces- 


sarily consecu- 





tively, will per 





do the one you t 
have well.’’ 
® 
Company B, 8th Infantry, Wins 
Hones Trophy 
HE TROPHY presented to the 8th 
Infantry by Capt. William Hones, 
was won by Company B, commanded 
by Capt. William E. G. Graham. Of 
the 49 men firing the course, 13 gath- 
ered the distinction as expert riflemen, 
and all of the 49 save one qualified. 
This was an increase of 9 experts over 
the preceding year. 
The conditions under which the 
competition was fired are contained 
in a general order of the regiment, as 





The Hones Trophy 


— manently pos- 
sess it.’’ 

A regimental 
trophy of this nature is an asset to the 
8th Infantry in that it stimulates inter- 
est in organization firing records and 
creates team work within the com- 
panies. The results of this first year’s 
competition have been productive in 
better records throughout the regiment, 
and the 8th Infantry as a unit is prop- 
erly appreciative of Captain Hones’s 
presentation of the trophy. Captain 
Hones was a member of the 8th In- 
fantry for several years while it was 
in the American forees in Germans 


® 
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Duty Well Performed 
IS inspiring to read of the record 
| old non-commissioned officers of 
Army who retire after long and 
To faithful 
| soldiers, all honor! 


orable service. these 
One of these, Master Set. 
Sth 
recently left the active list. In re- 


Edward 


B. MelInnes, Infantry, has just 


ewing his service a regimental gen- 


eral order states: 


Master Sergeant MeInnes first en- 
isted on May 7, 1898. He has been a 
non-commissioned officer since May 25, 
1901, and has held his present grade 
since March 31, 1910. Soon after the 
entrance of this country into the 
World War, Master Sergeant Me- 
Innes was commissioned and he served 
with distinction as an officer, rising to 
the grade of major and commanding 
, front-line battalion in the operations 
in France. After the termination of 
hostilities he returned at his own re- 
, to his former grade. 

The record of this soldier shows not 
a day of unauthorized absence, not a 
discharge with character below excel- 
lent, not an instance of disciplinary 
action nor other adverse mark of any 
description. He may leave the service 
with the satisfaction of having served 
his country and served it well, m both 


quest 
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peace and war. To those of us remain 
ing on active duty such service is, and 
should be, an inspiration. 

The retirement of Master Sergeant 
McInnes from active service is a dis 
tinct loss to the 8th Infantry. He car 
ries with him the sincere wish of each 
member of the Regiment that his fu 
ture may be both pleasant and profit- 
able. 

i 


Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team 
HE MOST proficient squad in the 
12th Infantry in field firing is that 

of Corp. George H.. Duffy of Company 

B. This squad entitled to 

for the offered 

by the Chief of Infantry as a part of 
his Combat Team. 


will be 
wear one year badge 
Other members of 
the squad are: Privates First Class, 
Socrates Carageorge, Adam 
John J. Kline, George Sahershuk and 
Privates Walter J. Ducey, Bernard C 
Horten and Harry E. Winklemeyer. 

In the 6th Infantry, the squad with 


Kaskan, 


this distinction is from Company E 
The squad is composed of the follow 
ing: Corp. Grady L. Sprouse, Privates 
First Class Marvin Crutchfield, James 
W. Blair, Adolph 


D’Artagan and 


Jensen, Louis J. 


Privates Jesse Rey- 


Howitzer Platoon, Headquarters Co., 31st Inf. 


This organization, stationed in Manila, is commanded by Lieut. 


talph B. Kindley. 


1 the 1924 target season it qualified 6 expert gunners, 11 1st class and 3 2d class— 
100 per cent 


vo 
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nolds, Joe 
and 
Andrew 
Baird. 
Corp. 


Harmon 


Eu- 
gene G. Wig- 
gins’s squad 
in Company 
F, 29th 
fantry, is the 


In- 
banner com- 
bat squad in 
that regi- 
The 
others in that 


ment. 


unit are Pvts. 
Ist Class An- 
thony Baux, 
James O. Boring and Eddie L. Stinson, 
and Pvts. Earl Stacks, Cecil Williams, 
John 8. Adeock and Madison S. Jones. 
® 

Pack Train in 19th Infantry 
HERE perhaps country 
where the Army operates which 
offers more opportunity for practical 
work and excellent training facilities 
for pack train than in Hawaii. Scho- 
field Barracks lies in a valley formed 
by the Koolau range on the east and 
the Waiani range on the west—moun- 


is no 





Pack Train Moving in the Pupukea Forest Reserve, Koolou 
Mountains, Oahu 
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Where the Pack Train Is Indispensable. 
Infantry, in Oahu, Hawaii 








Service Company, 19th 


tains whose steep ridges defy the s 
dier with his many auxiliaries, to pas 
excepting through a few narrow gaps 
The top of each of the ranges is t 
boundary line of the long and nar 
reservation. 

The military problem of Oahu is 
fense—defense at all cost. If, t! 
fore, an enemy succeeds in land 
and drives our forees back, we mus' 
under those conditions, take up p 


tion in the mountains. This br 
up the question of supplies. Tr 
must be 
and must 


supplied 
ammuniti 
Altho 

there ar 
cellent 
proved rr 
the 
lands : 
along 
shore - 


in 


and a few 






proved Tr 


lead off 


Infantry 


A ct iv i t ies 





mountain sides for short distances, 
problem of reaching the high lands 

er the trails would be one of no 
inor consideration. In fact, in a re- 
nt Department field exercise a bat- 
ry of artillery that had taken up 
strong position high up in the 
oolau range had depended upon the 
oad along the shore line leading to 
ts base of supplies. The enemy had 
effected a landing and .a portion of 
this road near the shore line fell with- 
» captured territory. Since no other 
mmunication with its base of supply 
ad been substi- 
‘uted within a 
casonable length 
time, the um- 
the 
ttery out of ac- 


re ruled 


on, 

In order to 

rovide for such 
contingencies, the 
training of ser- 

ce companies in 
regiments in the 


were dismantled, over the 


rugged 


supply base on the railroad near the 
shore line about eight miles distant. 


escort 


Eight one rolling 
kitchen and eight extra pack mules 


wagons, 


were moved as far as possible into the 


mountains, then the supplies were 
forwarded to the destination by the 
pack mules. Preparation was also 
made to transport the wagons, which 
trails by 
pack mules to the destination. 

The difficulties of transport in this 
eountry are learned only 
problems like this 
Those 
have never hiked 
the 


Range 


through practical 

one. who 
into Koolau 
can ret 
only a meager 
idea of the nature 
of the 
from 


countrys 
word 
picture. Suffice it 


any 


to say, this rang 
is different from 
any to be found 


in the States. 





letails of 
work 


pack 
train has 


heen ineluded in 


the programs of instruction. In 
19th 


the 
Infantry a transportation and 
wagoners’ school has been conducted 
at which men of the service company 
and others detailed from rifle com- 
panies receive instruction. Theoretical 
work and practical instruction, which 
neluded a march 
given. 


problem, were 

The problem was one which was 
designed to bring into play all the 
various functions of the transporta- 
tion platoon of a service company in 
upplying a regiment which was hold- 
ng a second line defense, high up in 
the Koolau range, from a brigade 


Packers Loading Up 
Army Mule 


rugged and wild 


the “Old Faithful” 
to the nth degree 
with dense groves 
of small and large 


trees, bushes 


ferns against 
must fight 
through if the ridges of the range are 
to be reached. 


which form barriers 


which man and _ beast 
Animal transport alone 
must be relied upon in such country. 

“‘Some there may be who believe 
the day of the horse is passed as an 
Army necessity,’’ writes Lieut. Harry 
J. Dowdall, 19th Infantry, who fur- 
nished the material for this article, 
**but there are few in the Army who 
think that scientific men will be able 
to manufacture a vehicle that 
ean perform the duties of the army 
mule.’’ 


motor 








10th Infantry in Regatta 

VER alert 

participation in prominent events, 
the 10th Infantry from Fort Thomas, 
Ky., was not to be quiescent at the 
second annual Ohio River Hydroplane 
Regatta held under the auspices of 
the Idle Hour Boat Club of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. It provided an entry for the 
feature motorboat race, ‘‘The Bullet,’’ 
which through an unfortunate acci- 
dent at the last moment, failed to get 
into the competition. To show what 
the boat was capable of doing, how- 


dr., 


under whose supervision the boat was 


ever, Capt. C. R. Breckinridge, 
constructed, demonstrated before the 
crowd, and the official timers record- 
ed her speed at 83 miles per hour. The 
Bullet 
the feature race had it been able to 


would undoubtedly have won 


compete. The minor defects will soon 
be completed and then the boat will be 
sent to New Orleans to compete in the 
annual motor boat classies there. 

The officers from Fort Thomas were 
the guests of the Idle Hour Boat Club, 
and were all entertained on their of- 
ficial yacht. Col. J. F. Gohn, who re- 
cently commanded the post, came all 
the way from Connecticut to witness 
the races. The new commanding of- 
ficer, Col. Dana T. Merrill and his 
family were interested spectators of 
The Fort 
Thomas were also the guests of the 
Idle Hour Boat Club and were seated 


the races. soldiers from 


on a huge barge which commanded an 
excellent view of the races. The 10th 
Infantry band played popular selec- 
tions during the races and received 
much applause for its efforts. 

The Engineers, under Maj. A. K. 
Lyman, assisted greatly in making 
the regatta a success. The Air Ser- 
vice sent ships from Cincinnati Field 





In f antr y A ct ivities 


to opportunities for 








each afternoon, and these under 
E. L. Hoffman, 
stunt flying. 


gave exhibitions of 

The 10th Infantry has made u)) its 
mind to win the feature races at 
next regatta. 


® 


Organization of the 42d Infantry 

RGANIZATION Day of the 42¢ 

Infantry at Camp Gaillard 
Canal Zone, was fittingly celebrated o 
As the 0) 
Day of the regiment fel! 
on Sunday, September 28, it had been 
decided to hold the celebration on the 
Saturday The celebration 
was started with a review and _ pres. 
entation of marksmanship trophies to 
individuals and organizations that had 
excelled in the 1924 target season. At 
this formation a general order of the 
regiment was read on this subject of 


which the following is extracted: 


Saturday, September 27. 
ganization 


before. 


Cups and eash prizes are awarded to 
the following individuals and organi 
zations: 

1. A silver cup and $100.00 award. 
ed to the rifle company qualifying the 


highest percentage of enlisted men 
who fired the qualification course 


Awarded to Company F, Capt. Charles 
S. Hendricksen, commanding: 98.71 
per cent qualification; average score, 
289.44. 

2. A silver cup to the rifle company 
making the greatest increase in per 
centage of enlisted men qualifying in 
the record course over that of 1923 
Awarded to Company F, Capt. Charles 
S. Hendricksen, commanding; (.14 
per cent increase. 

3. $50.00 to the rifle company mak 
ing the greatest increase in enlisted 
men’s average score in record prac 
tice over that of 1923. Awarded to 
Company G, Capt. Frank M. Nihool, 
commanding; 3.18 per cent increase 

4. A silver cup to the special unit, 
42d Infantry, making the highest aver- 
age score in Rifle Firing record prac- 





. Awarded to Headquarters Com- 
ny, 42d Infantry, Capt. George L. 
Kraft, Ist Lieut. Leo C. Paquet and 
Lieut. Dwight A. Rosebaum, com- 

anding. Average score 289.06. 

5. A silver cup to the Machine Gun 

mpany qualifying the greatest per- 
entage of enlisted men firing the rec- 
erd course in pistol marksmanship. 
\warded to Company D, Capt. Henry 
W. Robinson, commanding; 100 per 
‘ent qualification. 

6. $75.00 awarded to the Machine 
(jun company qualifying the greatest 
percentage of enlisted men firing the 
record machine gun course. Awarded 
to Company D, Capt. Henry W. Rob- 
inson, commanding; percentage qualli- 
fied 100 per cent. Average score 
378.05. 

7. A silver cup to the organization 
qualifying the greatest percentage of 
enlisted men firing the record course in 
automatie rifle marksmanship. Award- 
ed to Company C, Capt. Gearge N. 
Randolph, commanding and 2d Lieut. 
Julian E. Ravmond, in charge of 
training. Qualification 100 per cent. 
Average score, 527.70. 

8. A silver cup and $25.00 to the en- 
listed man of the 42d Infantry making 
the highest individual score in rifle 
record practice. Awarded to Corporal 
Mariano Malabe, Company A. 

9. $25.00 to the enlisted man mak- 
ing the highest individual seore with 
the automatie rifle in record practice. 
Awarded to Sergeant Gregorio Cuebas, 
Co. B. 

10. $25.00 to the enlisted man, 42d 
Infantry, making the highest individ- 
ual score with the machine gun in rec- 
ord practice. Awarded to Sergeant 
Rafael Garcia, Co. H. 

Immediately after the review arms 
were stacked, the regiment took an 
appropriate formation around the 
band and an address by the regimental 
commander, Colonel Frederick 4G. 
Knabenshue was delivered. 
Knabenshue said in part: 


Colonel 


On December 6, 1920, the regiment 
composed of 23 officers and 984 en- 
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listed men embarked from San Juan, 
Porto Rico, for Panama. It arrived 
in Cristobal on December 10, 1920, 
and shortly thereafter took station at 
the abandoned camp at Gaillard, Canal 
Zone. Through its heroic efforts this 
regiment of native Porto Ricans has 
converted that abandoned camp to the 
fairly comfortable post it is today. 

Among the many achievements of 
this splendid regiment has been its 
construction and maintenance of com- 
munication and line of supplies dur- 
ing its stay in this camp. With little 
assistance from outside sources the 
regiment has completed the construe- 
tion of hard surfaced roads through 
virgin jungle and difficult terrain, 
keeping itself in communication with 
the world outside. 


The musical program which fol 
lowed was made doubly effective by 
the entire ‘*La 


song. 


command 
the 
Special dinners were held in each 


singing 
Borinquen,’”’ regimental 
organization at noon. In the evening 
there was a free moving picture show 
at the post theatre followed by dane- 
The Officer and 
Mrs. Knabenshue led the grand march. 


ing. Commanding 


I 


A “Can-Do” Company 
ITH great pride in its organiza 
tion, the Headquarters company, 
15th Infantry, stationed at Tientsin, 
China, points to its recent record in 
pistol marksmanship. Kighty-three 
men fired the course and 69 qualified. 
The highest individual percentage was 
made by Corp. Henry H. Morton with 
a score of 95.1 per cent. Average per- 
centage for all men firing was 72.5 per 
eent; 35 men made expert, 15 sharp- 
shooter and 19 marksman. 
In the the 


were satisfactory but did not compare 


previous year results 


with this year’s record. A firm deter 


mination on the part of the company 














~t 
~t 
~ 
~ 


officers and all of the men to do well 
in the pistol was displayed early in 
the preliminary season and this spirit 
until the 

The 
plished are in line with the spirit of 
the 15th Infantry’s motto, ‘‘Can Do.’’ 

I 


was continued end of the 


record practice. results accom- 


Out in San Francisco 
HE 30th Infantry, stationed at the 
Presidio of San and 
San Francisco’s Own,’’ has 


Francisco, 
known as “‘ 
fired the annual target practice at the 
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anniversary of the participation o! 
regiment in the capture of Mont: 
Mexico, the 3d Infantry provid 


splendid program at Fort Snel 
Minn. 
The day’s festivities were lb 


with an appropriate address by 
regimental commander Col. Willian 
Sample. 


The history of the regi: 
was read by Lieut. Col. E. M. N 
after which the greetings 
the 3d Infantry Veterans’ Associat 
Ex-Seret. M: 


ton, 


were delivered by 





—_ _ : = 


Howitzer Platoon, Headquarters Co., 3d Infantry, Fort Snelling, Minn., Qualified 1) 


Experts and 5 First Class Gunners—100 per cent. 


Capt. Feodor O. Schmidt, 


Company Commander 


Fort rifle The 
panies of the regiment made very 
commendable records. Company I, 
commanded by Capt. Lloyd Zuppan, 
with 68 members who were required 
to fire the rifle qualified 29 experts, 20 
as sharpshooters, and 18 marksmen. 
This splendid record was made by an 
organization of which the majority 
of the personnel had less than one 
year’s service in the Army. 
® 
3d Infantry’s Celebration 
N CELEBRATION of its Organiza- 
tion Day on September 22, the 7&th 


Barry range. com- 


John C. 


sociation. 


Young, president of the A 
Rev. Frederick Fink sp 
on old days in the regiment. 

Special dinners were had by all! t 
companies, following which athl 
events occupied the greater part of | 
afternoon. In the evening a bufi 
supper and smoker was provided 
the Service Club for visiting vetera 
of the regiment and non-commission 
officers of the first four grades. 
dinner dance at the Hotel Leamingt 
in Minneapolis was held for the « 


eers and their families. 











Recreation Program in 29th 


VERY extensive athletic and re- 
A ereational program has been pro- 
ded in the 29th Infantry at Fort 
Splendid enthusiasm 
is been aroused in the command over 
the prospects of this program which 
vill add materially to the welfare of 
the regiment during the winter months. 


enning, Ga. 


During the last week of September 
the regiment conducted a swimming 
neet, which eonsisted of competition 
within the companies and ended with 
competitive events between companies 
at the post swimming pool. A regi- 
mental pennant was presented to the 
company winning the meet. On Oc- 
tober -1, the regimental boxing season 
began. Competitions were held be- 
companies for the battalion 
championships and finally the bat- 
talion champions met for the regimen- 
tal championship. A belt was awarded 
to the champions in each weight and 
the regimental pennant was awarded 
companies for each champion. 


A unique feature of the recreational 
program is provided by giving a holi- 
day once a month to each battalion. 
On each day some suitable recrea- 
tional activity such as a barbecue, 
picnic, boat ride, oyster roast, or the 
like, is to be held outside of the regi- 
mental area. Amateur vaudeville will 
be shown one night weekly at the 
29th Infantry Theatre after the mov- 
ing pictures, in which the talent will 
be provided by the regiment. The 
regiment will also organize a regi- 
mental show which will take place 
some time this winter. A glee club 
has been organized, while mass sing- 
ing and regimental yells are also be- 
ing encouraged. 


That the 29th Infantry is on its 


tween 


Infantry | 
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toes is indicated by the result of the 
baseball season. The regiment won 
the post regimental championship and 
also the pennant in the Columbus In- 
dustrial League. Thirty-nine games 
were played, of which 28 were won, 
10 were lost and one was tied. Lieut. 
Jos. H. Hussing was the baseball man- 
ager and coach. 

The complete program of athletics 
and recreation has been provided for 
under the direction of Lieut. Col. 
Paul C. Galleher, 29th Infantry. 

® 


Markmanship in Hawaii 


N THE shooting competition in the 

Hawaiian Department fired on the 
Schofield Barracks range three of the 
four Infantry regiments won import- 
ant events. The combat platoon econ- 
test was won by the 19th Infantry 
under command of Lieut. B. 8S. Halter; 
the 27th Infantry gained the machine 
gun honors, the 21st and 35th win- 
ning second and third places, respec- 
tively; and the 21st won first place in 
the combat platoon exercises. Individ- 
ual rifle honors of the Department 
went to Maj. P. W. Newgarden, I. 
G. D., who will be remembered as a 
mainstay on the Infantry rifle and pis- 
tol teams of 1923 at Perry. 
In the machine gun 
contest the 27th Infantry won second 
place, being defeated by the 55th Ar- 
tillery. 


Camp 
anti-aircraft 


® 
62d Anniversary of 21st Infantry 


HE 2lst Infantry celebrated its 

Organization Day at Schofield Bar- 
racks, Hawaii, on August 23. The de- 
signated day was August 9 but owing 
to the fact that the regiment was in 
camp on that date the ceremonies and 
festivities were postponed. 
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Addresses were made to the assem- 
bled command and its friends, among 
which was a review of the regimental 
history by Capt. R. M. O’Day. Lieut. 
Col. Charles W. Weeks presented 
awards to the winners of athletic con- 
tests of the past year. 

The annual field and track meet was 
held following the ceremony. Com- 
pany A, commanded by Capt. Harold 
Head, won the meet. 


® 


4th Infantry Coat of Arms 

HE COAT of Arms for 4th In- 

fantry appearing on the front cov- 
er of this issue is described as follows: 

Shield—Vert a cross patee argent 
within a cirele of fifteen mullets of 
the like the upper arm of the cross 
charged with a castle gules, the lower 
arm with a fleur-de-lys, the dexter with 
an arrow and the sinister with a bolo 
all of the last (and for unofficial use 
pendant from the shield a French 
Croix-de-Guerre with gilt star proper). 

Crest—On a wreath of the colors 
four plumes vert. 

Motto—Noli me 
tread on me). 

The present 4th Infantry, was form- 
ed in 1815 by the consolidation of 
the 14th, 18th, 20th, 36th, and 38th 
regiments. The 14th, 18th, and 20th 
were organized in 1812; the 36th and 
38th were at Bladensburg and Ft. 
McHenry in the same year. The 4th 
Infantry had detachments at Apalach- 
icola, Fla., in 1817; at the capture of 
Ft. Barrancas the following year and 
in the Black Hawk War. The regi- 
ment was in the Seminole War; in the 
Mexican War from Palo Alto to Mon- 
terey with Taylor and from Vera 
Cruz to the City of Mexico with Scott, 
taking part with distinction in all the 
principal engagements of those cam- 


tangere (Don’t 





paigns. It was in various Indian cay 
paigns. It was in the Army of thy 


Potomae from the Siege of Yorktown 
1862 to Appomattox, nearly al! 
time in Syke’s Division, the badg 
which was a white maltese cross (; 
patee). It was in Cuba in 1898 and 
in the fighting around Manila and 
Luzon 1899 to 1901. In the World 
War as a unit of the 3d Division. j 
took part in five major operations and 
one sector occupation. 

It is stationed in the Northwest at 
present. The regiment, less the Ist 
and 3d battalions, is at Fort Georg 
Wright, Washington; the Ist battalion 
is at Fort Missoula, Mont.; the 3d bat- 
talion is at Fort Lawton, Wash. (o! 
Ira C. Welborn commands the 4th In 
fantry. 


® 


Regimental Day in the 8th 

EGIMENTAL DAY in the 8th In 

fantry falls on September 22, and 
in observance of this event an appro 
priate celebration was held at Fort 
Moultrie, 8. C., by the organization. 
Maj. R. J. West, acting commanding 
officer during the absence of Col. Ray 
mond Sheldon, provided for the day’s 
program. The exercises opened with 
the ceremony of escort to the colors, 
after which the command assembled in 
the Service club. 

Lieut. Truman C. Thorson reviewed 
the history of the regiment in an in- 
teresting manner. This was followed 
by a talk by Ist Sgt. E. B. King, Com- 
pany K, who has the longest service 
of any enlisted man with the regiment 
Capt. George E. Thompson, Q. M. U., 
the only officer present who had serv- 
ice with the 8th Infantry in battle 
spoke of the fight at San Pablo, Luzon, 
in 1901. 
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Policy for Details to Schools 

HE CHIEF of Infantry has for- 
Tea the following policy re- 
the detail of 
attend the 


rding Infantry offi- 


rs to Special Service 
vols: 


1. The total Infantry 
fieers authorized to attend the va- 


number of 


ous Special Service schools at pres- 
ent is fixed by the War Department 
This number is distributed 
among the following: Infantry School 

Officers’ 
Cavalry 


280. 


and 
School, Chemical 
Sehool, Field Ar- 
School, Tank 
L’Eeole de 
and the French Tank 


Company Advanced 
Courses), 
Wartare 
School, 


Civilian 


Service 
tillery Signal 
School, schools, 
(Guerre (France), 


School. 
2. THE INFANTRY SCHOOL 
Advanced Course 
Purpose—To train competent lead- 
ers of Infantry units and to provide in- 
structors for Infantry ‘organizations 
of the Regular Army, National Guard, 
Organized Reserves, R. O. T. C., 
C. MT. C. 
(Qualifications of officers— 
a. Must be recommended by their 
respective commanding officers. 
the student 


and 


b. Consent of is not 
necessary. 

c. Officers detailed to be field offi- 
cers; provided that not to exceed eight 
may be captains who are within two 
years of promotion from the opening 
of the school. 


Duration of course, 8% months. 


Company Officers’ Course 


Purpose—To train competent lead- 
ers of Infantry units and to provide 
instructors for Infantry organizations 


of the Regular Army, National Guard, 
Organized Reserves, R. O. T. C. 
C. M. T. C. 

Qualifications of officers 

a. Must be 
respective commanding officers. 
the 


, and 


recommended by their 


b. Consent of student is not 
necessary. 

c. Officers detailed to the Company 
Officers’ course to be captains; pro- 
that 
Ist lieutenants who will be within two 


vided not to exceed 53 may be 
years of promotion from the opening 
of the school. 


Duration of course, eight months. 


3. THE CAVALRY SCHOOL 
Purpose—To qualify Infantry offi- 
cers as instructors in stable manage- 
ment, equitation and horsemanship in 
the Infantry School and in other In- 
fantry organizations. 

Qualifications of officers 

a. Must desire the detail. 

b. Must be a graduate of the Infan- 
try School and have a rating of aver- 
better that 


age or in equitation at 


school. 
c. Must state that he will not, within 
four years after graduation from the 
Cavalry School apply for transfer to 
any other branch of the Army. 
d. Should 
manded 


preferably have com- 


continuously for over one 
year in an ‘‘above average’’ manner a 
company of Infantry. 

e. Should preferably be a bachelor 
and not over 34 years of age. 

f. Preferably have the rank of cap- 
tain. 

Course to which detailed—Troop 
Officers’ course for the full school year 


of nine months. 


959 
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4. THE CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 
SCHOOL 

Purpose—To make Infantry officers 
familiar with the care and use of 
Chemical Warfare Service materials 
with a view of utilizing their services 
as gas officers of Infantry organiza- 
tions. 

Qualifications of the officer to be de- 
tailed— 

a. Should have the rank of first 
lieutenant or second lieutenant, who 
will be within two years of promotion 
from the opening of the school. 

b. Must desire the detail. 

c. Must be recommended by his com- 
manding officer. 

d. Must state that he will not within 
four years after graduation from the 
Chemical Warfare Service School ap- 
ply for transfer to any other branch 
of the Army. 

e. Should preferably have served 
continuously for over one year in an 
‘fabove average’? manner with a com- 
pany of Infantry. 

Duration of course, three months. 


5. THE FIELD ARTILLERY SCHOOL 


Purpose—To make Infantry officers 
familiar with tactics and technique of 
fire and combat principles of Artillery 
with a view to dissemination of this 
information throughout the Infantry. 

Qualifications of the officer— 

a. Must desire the detail. 

b. Must be a graduate of the In- 
fantry School and have a rating of 
average or better in equitation at that 
school. 

c. Must state that he will not within 
four years after graduation from the 
Field Artillery School apply for trans- 
fer to any other branch of the Army. 

d. The rank of the officer should be 
that of a captain or major. 





e. Should preferably have 
manded continuously for over 
year and in an ‘‘above average”’ » ay 
ner a company of Infantry. 

Course to which detailed—The \Q. 
vanced Course of nine months. 

6. THE SIGNAL SCHOOL 

Purpose—To qualify Infantry off. 
cers as instructors for communication 
platoons of Infantry units and as tev} 
nical advisors in Infantry communi 
cation matters at the Infantry Sehoo! 
the Tank School and Office, Chie 
Infantry. 

Qualifications of officers— 

a. Must desire the detail. 

b. Must be recommended by their 1 
spective commanding officers. 

c. Must have had a technical edu- 
cation at least the equivalent of a col- 
lege education, preferably a degre: 

d. Must state that he will not, with- 
in four years after graduation from 
the Signal School, apply for trans/er 
to any other branch of the Army. 

e. The rank of the officer should be 
that of first lieutenant, or second lieu 
tenant who will be within two years of 
promotion from the opening of thi 
school. 

f. Should preferably have served 
continuously for over one year and in 
an ‘‘above average’? manner with a: 
Infantry company. 

Course to which detailed—Cours 
for Infantry officers of nine mont)is 


_ 


7. THE TANK SCHOOL 
Purpose—To qualify Infantry off 
cers as instructors in tank tacties aid 
technique and as commanders of tank 
units. 
Qualifications of officers detaile:! 
a, Must desire the detail. 
b. Must be recommended by the. 
respective commanding officers. 
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c. Any rank. 
Course to which detailed—Regular 
svhool course of nine months. 


8. CIVILIAN SCHOOLS 


Purpose—To qualify Infantry offi- 
ers for duty in Office, Chief of Infan- 
try or as instructors at the U. S. Mili- 
tary Aeademy, the Tank School and 
the Infantry School. 

Allotment—To the U. S. Military 
Academy, 4; to the Tank School, 1; to 
the Infantry School, 1; at large, 1. 

Qualifications of officers detailed— 

a. Must desire the detail. 

b. Must be recommended by the 
commandant of the school to which the 
officer is later to be detailed as in- 
structor. One officer to be detailed 
from the Infantry at large, upon his 
own application and upon the recom- 
mendation of his commanding officer. 

c. Must state that he will not, with- 
in four years after graduation, apply 
for transfer to any other branch of the 
Army or resign from the Army. 

d. Must have the rank of captain or 
lieutenant. 

e. Should preferably have served 

mtinuously for over one year and in 
an ‘‘above average’’ manner with a 
company of Infantry. 

Course—As recommended by com- 
mandants, the Infantry School and the 
lank School and by the Superinten- 
dent, U. S. Military Academy. 

9. L’ECOLE DE GUERRE 

Purpose—To study methods of 
teaching and training, in order to com- 
pare intelligently our teaching and 
training methods with those of the 
French, and to suggest improvements 
n our system of training Infantry 
fficers. 

Qualifications of officers detailed— 
a. Must desire the detail. 


b. Must be a graduate of the Com- 
mand and General Staff School. 

c. Must be a graduate of the Infan- 
try School. 

d. Should speak French fluently. 

e. Must state that he will not, with- 
in four years after graduation, submit 
his resignation from the Army. 

f. Must have rank of captain or 
major. 

g. Should preferably 
manded continuously for over 
year and in an ‘‘above average’”’ 
ner, a company or 
fantry. 

Course 
course. 


have com- 
one 
man- 
a battlion of In- 
The regular 


two-year 


10. THE FRENCH TANK SCHOOL 

Purpose—To acquaint selected tank 
officers with the French tank training 
methods, with a view to utilizing their 
knowledge to improve our own tank de- 
velopment and tank training system. 

Qualifications of officers detailed— 

a. Must desire the detail. 

b. Must be a graduate of the Tank 
School. 

c. Must be a graduate of the In- 
fantry School. 

d. Must speak French fluently. 

e. Should have college education or 
the equivalent thereof. 

f. Must state that he will not, with- 
in four years after his graduation from 
this tank school apply for transfer to 
another branch of the Army or re- 
sign from the Army. 

Course—Regular 
ten months. 


course of about 


11. GENERAL 
Officers will be selected for detail to 
all of the above schools as early in the 
year as practicable and, if possible, so 
that orders detailing them to attend the 
schools may be issued before the be- 
ginning of the summer training period. 
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In the case of officers to be detailed 
to attend French schools, selection will 
be made with a view of sending officers 
to France if practicable about four 
months before the opening of the 
school, in order that the officer may 
have an opportunity to improve his 
knowledge of the French language. 

Under existing War Department 
policies, no officer will be considered 
as available for duty as a student at 
Schools when it has been determined 
that the officer concerned will probably 
become due for foreign service prior 
to the close of the school year. 

No officer will be selected to attend 
a Special Service School whose effi- 
ciency record does not warrant his de- 
tail. 


® 
Command and General Staff Course 


MEMORANDUM entitled ‘‘Prep- 

aration Suggestions For Com- 
mand and General Staff Course’’ has 
been prepared in the Office, Chief of 
Infantry in the expectation that the 
suggestions contained therein will be 
of assistance to Infantry officers who 
are considering future attendance at 
the General Service School. 

All Infantry officers interested in 
this subject may obtain a copy of the 
memorandum by writing to the Office, 
Chief of Infantry, attention Section 
II; or to the Infantry Association. 


® 
Opening Exercises, Tank School 


HE OPENING exercises of the 

Tank School were held at Camp 
Meade, Saturday, September 20. The 
program consisted of music by the 
Tank School Band, Invoeation by 
Chaplain Lloyd, am address by the 
Commandant, Col. George S. Simonds, 
and an address by the Chief of Infan- 





try, General Farnsworth. In s 
speech, the Chief of Infantry stressed 
the value of having officers trained iy 
mechanical subjects, the need of | 
tributing graduates of the Tank Sc} 
throughout the regiments and the 
value of duty with organizations. In 
this latter connection he stated that 
he felt safe in saying that duty wit! 
troops was the most difficult and 
portant work that officers have to pe: 
form. 
® 
Reserve Officers in Chief’s Office 

HIS fiseal year, for the first time, 

funds have been allotted for train 
ing of reserve officers in the office of 
the Chief of Infantry. To date three 
officers have taken this training two 
in Section III, Training, Major W. G 
Johnston and Major G. H. McCaffrey ; 
and one in Section V, War Plans and 
Organization, Lt Col. W. R. Kennedy 
In addition to the work in the sections 
to which they are assigned, each one 
covers in general the work of the en 


tire office, spending approximately 
one-half day in each of the other sec 
tions. 

® 
Inspection Trips, R. O. T. C. Units 


HE TRAINING section is plan 
ning trips of inspection to cover 
practically all the Infantry units. The 
purpose of these trips will be to help 
the P. M.S. & T’s. and the students in 
every way possible. 
® 
Details to Special Service Schools 
Being Prepared 
Letters have just recently gone out 
to the various Corps Area Coin 
manders asking for recommendations 
for details of officers of Infantry to the 
various special service schools. 
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Resumé of Courses at Infantry School 1924-25 
Company Officers’ Course 


Conferencesor Practical Exam- Total 
Subjects Lectures demonstrations work ination hours 
.erial Photography ‘ 9 
irmy of the United States 5 
\utomatie Rifle Marksmanship ‘ ‘ 27 
avyonet y y 18 
Care of animals and Stable 
Management, including 
{ ransportation y 99 
Equitation 431%, 
(Grenades ; ‘ 13% 
Infantry Drill Regulations and 
Command 2 ‘ 41 
Instruments 4 4 
Machine Guns 3514 (17d) : 140 
Methods of Instruction F 10 
Military History 3144 (314d) 3! 43, 
Military Sketching and Map 
Reading 15 (3d) BY, 661, 
Musketry 12 (7d) ‘ 32 
Physical Training 6 (114d) ay 61 


) 
Pistol Marksmanship 3 (1d) b b 19 


Psychology 4 
Rifle Marksmanship 6 (3d) 9: 102 
Tacties, Ineluding Organiza- 

tion and Technique 12814 (514d) 34014 
‘7-mm. Gun 8 (1d) : 28 
-Inch Trench Mortar 6 (3d) ; 14 
raining Management 17% 11 (8d) f 34l/ 


- 


Totals 3014 28214 (104d) 7? 1,079 
d demonstrations. 


Advanced Course 


Conferences or Practical Exam- Total 
Subjects Lectures demonstrations work ination hours 
\erial Photographs 4 
\rmy of the United States 
Artillery 8 (4d) 
\utomatie Rifle Marksman- 
ship - 
Bayonet ‘ (1d) 
Care of animals and Stable 
Management, including 
transportation 
Equitation 
(Vrenades 
Infantry Drill Regulations 
and Command 











Conferences or 


Subjects Lectures demonstrations 

Instruments . 4 
Machine Guns 37 (201d) 
Methods of Instruction 4 
Military History . ] 3 (3d) 
Military Sketching and Map 

Reading 14144 
Musketry . 10 (7d) 
Physical Training 7% (74d) 
Pistol Marksmanship 3 (1d) 
Psychology . i. #8 
Rifle Marksmanship 8 
Tactics, including Organiza- 

tion and Technique 196 (46d) 
37-mm. Gun 8 (1d) 
3-Inch Trench Mortar 6 (3d) 
Training Management 29 13 (9d) 

Totals . 44 36414 (108d) 

d = demonstrations. 


Refresher Course 


Conferences or 





Subjects Lectures demonstrations 
Artillery ~ P , 4 (4d) 
Automatic Rifle Marksmanship 2 (2d) 
Bayonet 2 (2d) 
Care of animals and Stable 

Management, including 

transportation 2 
Grenades . — 1% 
Machine Guns 15 (14d) 
Methods of Instruction ~ “Ce 
Military Sketchmg and Map 

Reading . , 44%, (2d) 
Musketry . 5 (4d) 
Physical Training . 1 
Pistol Marksmanship . 1% (1%d) 
Rifle Marksmanship . jalan 2 
Tactics, ineluding Organiza- 

tion and Technique 10314 (41144) 
37-mm. Gun .W. 4 (2d) 
3-Inch Trench Mortar ... 21% (1%4d) 
Training Management 1814 11 (3d) 

Totals . 21% 161% (78d) 


d = demonstrations. 





Practica 
work 


59 
5 


36 


30814, 
18 
6 
9 


619 124% 141: 


Practical Exam- 


work 


90 
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ination 


781% 
») 
9 


= 


‘ 


ination 


11 


To 
ho 


14 

Tot 
ho 

} 

| 

11 

2041, 
: 
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Infantry 


Course for National Guard and Reserve Officers 


Mor officers specializing in the Rifle 
Company ) 
Subject Hours 
stol Marksmanship . 10 
enades . ae a. 
(ilitary Sketching and Map 
Reading . . 
rill and Command 36 
Basie Taeties .... 89 
Riot Duty ~. ce 
Physieal Training . . 16 
Methods of Instruction 5 
Rifle Marksmanship 101 
\utomatie Rifle . oie 
Bayonet 20 
Musketry ~....... . 42 
Rifle Company Tacties 67 


.. 440 


Total 





Proposed Change in Course at 
Infantry School 


FFECTIVE September, 1925, there 
will be a change in the assignment 

’ subjects to the Advanced Course. 
Students reporting for the Advanced 
Course will be expected to have at- 
tained proficiency in the following sub- 
jects which will, in the future, be in- 
cluded only in the company officers’ 
ourse: Rifle marksmanship, pistol 
marksmanship, automatic rifle, gren- 
ades and the bayonet. 

The Chief of Infantry contemplates 
equesting that orders issue directing 
each commanding officer or other offi- 
cer recommending subordinates for 
letail for this course to state in the 
recommendation that he believes the 
fficer recommended is proficient in 
iese subjects. 

In the beginning of the school year 
'S hours will be allotted for individ- 
ial conferences and a few tests in 
hese subjects. The scope and charac- 

r of these tests will be as follows: 


(For officers specializing in the Ma- 
chine Gun and Howitzer 
Companies) 
Subject Hours 
Pistol Marksmanship 10 
Grenades 9 
Military Sketching Map 
Reading 

Drill and Command 

Basie Tacties 

Riot Duty . 

Physical Training 

Methods of Instruction 

Machine Guns 

37-mm. Guns 

3-Inch Treneh Mortar 21 

Machine Gun and 
pany Tacties 


and 


Howiter Com 


Total 


Rifle Marksmanship. 

Record of past qualifications with 
rifle, if any. 

Working knowledge of Training 
Regulations 150-5 and 150-15. 

Working knowledge of qualification 
courses, rules governing target prac- 
tice, and rules for record practice 
(Training Regulations 150-10). 

Duties of officer in charge of firing, 
and of instructor. 

In a given situation, to prepare a 
schedule for preparatory exercises and 
range practice. 

In a given situation, to organize a 
class to obtain 
time allotted. 


maximum results in 
Pistol Marksmanship. 

To strip and assemble the slide and 
barrel. 

To explain and demonstrate care 
and cleaning. 

To explain and demonstrate one or 
more steps in instruction. 

To explain the conduct of qualifica 
tion course. 
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References: Instruction Cireular 7, 
and Pistol Marksmanship, both Infan- 
try School publications. 


Automatic Rifle. 

To explain and demonstrate a work- 
ing knowledge of stripping and as- 
sembling. 

To demonstrate familiarity with 
preparatory exercises and method of 
instruction, from the standpoint of an 
instructor. 

To have knowledge, from practical 
firing, of the 1,000-inch course. 

To demonstrate practical ability to 
conduct the qualification course. 

To be familiar with the character- 
istics of the weapon. 

References: The Automatic Rifle, 
Infantry School publication, or Train- 
ing Regulations 150-25 and 150-30. 


Grenades. 

To identify and fuze the V. B. Rifle 
Grenade, Mark I and the Defensive 
He .* renade, Mark II, and project 
them with satisfactory form and ac- 
curacy. 

To be familiar with the duties of an 
instructor conducting training. 

References: Manual for Grenadiers, 
Infantry School publication, or Train- 
ing Regulations 50-30. 


Bayonet. 

To demonstrate practically the du- 
ties of an instructor, practically ex- 
plaining, demonstrating and correct- 
ing errors in positions and movements 
and three disarming tricks. 

To explain the conduct of the assault 
and qualification courses. 

Under an assumed situation, to pre- 
pare a schedule. 

References: Bayonet Fighting, In- 
fantry School publication, or Training 
Regulations 50-25. 

A student officer who fails to de- 





monstrate proficiency in any of {hese 
tests will nevertheless continue in th, 
Advanced Course without prejudice. 
but ignorance of these refresher sub 
jects may find him inadequate) 
equipped for some of the work in the 
regular course and result in a failur 
to become a graduate of the schoo! 
® 
Slackness in Drills of Precision 


ANY inspection reports indicat, 
M that there is a general lack o! 
exactness in the execution of pre 
scribed movements in drills of precis 
ion. At drills and ceremonies accu 
racy as prescribed for distances, inter- 
vals and precision of alignments mus' 
be insisted upon. The training regu 
lations must be studied and the provi- 
sions of the same faithfully carried 
out. Young officers must be taught 
not only how to see mistakes but -hou 
to correct them. Our drills, parades 
and ceremonies constitute the founda- 
tion upon which we must build. Prog 
ress cannot be made unless this is rec 
ognized and proper emphasis placed 
upon these important details. Officers 
of the office of the Chief of Infantry, 
detailed to make inspections, hav 
been directed specially to observe for 
and report deficiencies of both indi- 
viduals and organizations in this mat- 
ter. 


® 
Infantry Guidon 


HE WAR Department has au- 

thorized the Superintendent o/ the 
U. S. M. A., West Point, New York, 
to experiment with a modified guidon 
and staff. The staff is shorter, being 
about 7 feet 6 inches long and th 
guidon is cut down relatively. 


® 
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Work of the Infantry Rifle Team 


HE Infantry Rifle 
posed of the best rifle and pis- 


team, com- 


tol shots of our branch, though 


to the forefront in the various compe- 


ons at the National Matches, held at 
Oc- 
ber, disappointed many of its fol- 
the 


important 


Camp Perry in September and 


owers in not ‘‘bringing home 


acon’? in a number of 
itches. 
The question of why it did not win 
first place in more events will be de- 


bated 


team looked especially good. 


for some time to Our 


Individ- 
ually and collectively they looked like 


an unbeatable aggregation. 


come. 


An attempt to explain the failure 
would be like why Walter 
Johnson, premier pitcher of baseball, 
lost two games in the World’s Series. 


‘*alibi-ing’’ 


Some say it was psychological; surely 
could not have been lack of ability 
or skill. 


| way. 


The cases appear parallel in 
Over-eagerness to win, with an 
ever-present sense of great responsibil- 
ty, is a difficult handicap. This has 
much to do with the so-called ‘‘breaks’’ 
n the game, and who will not agree 
that three shots on wrong targets by 
experienced shots in the National Rifle 
Team Match made by experienced and 
tried shots are ‘‘breaks’’ 
lemoralizing nature? 

Our team won two of the four Na- 


of the most 


tional events and nine first places in 


individual matches. They wen a hat 
We con- 


gratulate them on their victories and 


fuil of medals in addition. 


can see no reason for speaking dis- 
paragingly of their defeats. 

The best team and individual shots 
won; we gathered a goodly share of 
the victories. 

® 
School Days 
HE schools of the Army are 
now well started for the 1924- 
Hundreds of our 
are listening to 


cv 25 sessions. 
officers lectures and 
conferences, concentrating their ener- 
gies on the solution of problems, and 
burning the midnight oil in preparing 
themselves for the competition of the 
courses. 

Is it worth the while? Some there 
These claim that of- 


ficers should remain with their 


are who say not. 
com- 
mands for long periods in order to 
build and maintain organization esprit. 
They say that the constant changing of 
officers is detrimental to the Regular 
Army to a degree that dangerously in- 
They say that the 


theoretical training is 


jures its efficiency. 
overshadowing 
the practical work. 

And there amount of 
food for thought in these arguments. 


is a certain 


Constant changing of officers in a regi- 
ment is conducive to a lessening of mo- 
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rale in both officers and men of the 
command. When an officer is sent to 
an organization knowing that he will 
probably be detailed to a school in 
nine months or a year, he cannot and 
will not—notwithstanding what he 
should do—take the same interest in 
the regiment that he would if he knew 
he would remain for five years. 

But few have the audacity to argue 
for abolition of the schools. They are 
as essential as any portion of the mili- 
tary establishment. Solution of theo- 
retical military problems and the firm 
establishment of a sound and accepted 
military doctrine are as necessary to 
the officer as the study of strains and 
stresses is to the constructing engineer. 
The improvement of our school system 
and the progress in the kind of train- 
ing which officers receive at these 
schools have been one of the great 
works of the Army in this post-war pe- 
riod. Practical work is interspersed 
with theoretical training resulting in 
well-rounded courses fitting the stu- 
dent for more efficient rendering of 
service in time of war, as well as of 
peace. 

One cannot eat an apple and still 
have it. Similarly, an officer cannot 
be at school and with the regiment at 
the same time. Actual duty with 
troops is essential: attendance at spe- 
cial and general service schools is im- 
portant. The happy medium must be 
the constant goal for those who handle 
the problems of officers’ details. 

® 
Reducing the Budget 


ROM information available at 
the present time, the Army’s 
me portion of the National budget, 
which will be presented to Congress at 






F 


the session covering the next 
year, may not permit of continuin 
same program for National de! ns, 
that obtains at the present time. Ty 
Navy, likewise, is confronted with pos 
sibilities of a smaller allotment ani th 
result of such reduction for this ser 
ice has been brought to the attentio 
of the public. 


Cal 


So far, little has been said about the 
situation which would be created i: | 
Army if a reduced budget be acee) ted 
That there would he a 
decrease in preparations for Nationa! 


by Congress. 


defense would then be an assured fact 
As it appears in the offing, all con 
ponents of the Army, the C. M. T. ( 
and the R. O. T. C., would have to 
share in the reduction unless Congress 
realized the necessity of the minimuw 
needs. 

A most difficult problem would | 
presented in view of the fact that it 
has been generally conceded that tli 
Army is now functioning at a modest 
minimum. 

The sum provided for the pres 
ent year is insufficient to meet the sit 
uation. National Guard recruiting was 
suspended because of lack of funds; the 
Regular Army’s enlisted personne! is 
to be allowed to diminish to 115,000; 
the Civilian Military Training Camps 
were not permitted to accommodate al! 
the students who applied for the two 
weeks’ training; a relatively smal! }« 
centage of Reserve officers were |r 
mitted to take the training last sun 
mer. 

All components of the Army ar 
awaiting developments in the im)! 


tant matter of appropriations fo. 
fiseal year of 1926. 








The Fight Must Go On! 
HILE Americans interested in 
national defense had the satis- 

i faction of knowing that the 
ilian Military Training Camps were 

uited to full strength during the 
st summer with many turned away 
lack of appropriations; 

le the National Guard Units turned 
with a very satisfactory strength 

r the 15 days’ training; and while 
Reserve Officers assembled in camps 

th enthusiastic response, the citizen 
oldiery in England failed to be stimu- 

ted to a like degree and did not fill 
the camps provided. 

Capt. Liddell Hart, in the London 
limes, attributes the apathy to paci- 
fist progaganda and the disinclination 
to saerifice sport and leisure for the 
National defense. This sit- 
uation seems more widespread in the 
neighborhood of London than else- 
where in the country. Unpatriotic 
ntelligentsia are strongly intrenched 
n the suburbs of the great city, where 
there exists a diffusion of indifference 
to duty and the claims of the country. 

America is not free from this same 
sort of sinister influence. We saw its 
efforts in the Defense Test: it is still 
with The forees of those who 
would wreck the Nation by deluding 
the citizenry by false arguments of se- 
curity, and by moulding the children 
n the schools into a spineless, pale- 
looded generation, must be battled to 
he end. 


ause of 


duty of 


us. 


K dito rial 


The R. O. T. C. Courses 


N unsatisfactory phase of work 
with units of the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps has al- 
ways been the lack of uniformity of 
text-books. Even with the complete 
system of the War Department Train- 
ing Regulations as a standard and ap- 
proved method of drill, combat, ete., 
the Regular have 


Army instructors 


been carrying out dissimilar programs 


by use of variety of unofficial texts. 
The result has been a lack of coordi 
nation and a groping about for the au 
thoritative and best method of accom 
plishing particular objects. 

The development of a revised course 
is being considered. It is planned to 
standardize the proportion of time de- 
voted to certain subjects, and it will 
provide that the basic texts be War 
Department Training Regulations. 

While the various Training Regula- 
tions may be subject to éértain im- 
provement or corrections yet, funda- 
mentally they are in conformity with 
our military doctrine and are compiled 
with most careful thought and consid- 
eration by those deemed most compe- 
tent to perform the important work. 
The general opinion is that they are 
excellent works. 

That the proposed plan, if approved, 
will be welcomed by instructors of R. 


0. T. C. units is generally conceded. 


D 








on Monument 


Dedication Ceremonies of F irst Divisi 





, October 4th 


in Washington 


Varied Ground 


Dedication of Ist Division Monu- 
ment in Washington 
TUG by a one-armed veteran 
and there was revealed to a sol- 
with bared 
heads, the majestic monument erected 


emn assemblage, 

the dead of the 1st Division in the 
World War. The scene was in Wash- 
October 4, where, in the 
vresence of the Nation’s Chief Execu- 

of the 
civilians, 


ngton on 


tive, thousands of veterans 
World War, and 
tribute was paid to the revered dead. 


soldiers 


President Coolidge, in the dedicatory 
address, uttered fitting words of hom- 
age, as he pointed to the migkty gran- 
ite shaft, saying: 


It is a tribute of reverence and sor- 
row to more than 5,000 of our immortal 
dead from those who knew and loved 
them. The figure of winged victory 
rises above the serolls of imperishable 
bronze on which are inscribed alone the 
ennobled names of those who fell and 
through their deathless valor left us 
free. 

Other soldiers, generals and privates, 
officers and men, rank on rank of il- 
lustrous fame, are unrecorded here. 
They live. The dead reign here 
alone. 


The ceremonies at the monument in- 
cluded an address by Maj. Gen. Charles 
P. Summerall, formerly commander of 
the Division, who spoke with great 


feeling on the appropriateness of such 
monument on 


an important site 
where the living may have the oppor- 
tunity to receive an inspiration from 
the memories and deeds of the heroic 
dead, where those who would fail to 


maintain the honor and integrity of 
America might well pause and ponder ; 
and a place where those who would un- 
necessarily plunge the Nation into war 
might be brought to a realization of 
its terrible cost. 

The parade preceding the dedication 
ceremonies was led by the veterans of 
the 1st Division followed by a com- 
posite regiment of the 16th and 18th 
Infantry Regiments, and the 6th Field 
Artillery, units whose colors carry the 
badges of honor of many battles of the 
World War as members of the 1st Di- 
These were under the com- 
mand of Brig. Gen. Frank Parker, who 
commanded the division 


vision. 


in the later 
phases of the Meuse-Argonne offensive. 
Behind these were units of the garri- 
son of Washington, with the 12th In- 
fantry in the lead; following which 
came the veterans of the 5th Division, 
headed by Maj. Gen. H. E. Ely. Vet- 
erans’ organizations, welfare workers, 
and other units completed the imposing 
parade. 


The troops of the 1st Division which 
participated in the ceremonies were 
brought to Washington by the trans- 
port St. Mihiel from their stations 
about New York harbor. The 6th Field 
Artillery moved overland from Fort 
Hoyle, Md. 

® 


Lieutenant (on rifle range)—‘“Colonel, 
how do you figure windage?” 

Colonel—“I multiply the length of a 
Springfield rifle by two and then multiply 
that sum by the width of the sight leaf 
and divide by the square of the cocking 


piece. That equals one-quarter point 
windage.” 
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Faculty of the Army War College, Maj. Gen. H. E. Ely, Commandant 


Origin of the Word “Infantry” 


N interesting extract from an 
old book, ‘‘The Army of the 
wees] United States,’ by Robinson, 





1848, will answer the question of the 
origin of the term, ‘‘Infantry.’’ Says 
this author: 


It is well known that the main 
strength of every Army long consisted 
in its number of knights.and men-at- 
arms, who fought or horseback; while 
the common people, who fought on 
foot, were esteemed of little impor- 
tance. The invention of gunpowder, 
however, worked a wonderful change 
in the art of war. It was a power 
against which Milan steel and the chain 
armor of the East were valueless, and 
enabled the foot soldiers, the people, to 
assert their due importance. This was 
going backwards almost to the days of 
old Rome, but it was a prudent re- 
treat, its object being to correct an 
abuse. The legionarii of Cesar’s army, 
his foot soldiers, were far more impor- 
tant in his eye than the turmara, or 
horse. So it was with heavy-armed 
men of the Athenian military organiza- 
tion and their cavalry. 


One of the first powers in Europe to 
perceive this necessary change in the 





military organization, was Spain. ‘Ih 
wise statesmen who ruled the natio: 
the fifteenth century, immediate! 
commenced the organization of a foo 
service; and it is not too much to sa) 
that nearly all the success of the Span 
ish arms depended on it. The peopl 
were called out, the famous Spanish 
pikemen or foot lancers were formed 
and at the head of this great body of 
soldiers was placed, to give it dignity, 
the heir apparent of the Spanish 
crown, the Infante. This arm of th: 
service was called the Infanteria, 01 
**Infantry.’’ 


Minister: “My dear boy, where did you 
learn to swear like that?” 

Red: “You can’t learn it; it’s a gift.” 
—Virginia Reel. 


Infantry School Football Team 


NFANTRY 20, Oglethorpe U. 0. 
Infantry 42, Southern College 6. 
Infantry 41, Birmingham Southern 6. 


Thus reads the story at the time tl 
INFANTRY JOURNAL goes to press. 

By the time this reaches our reader's 
the two important inter-service gam 
in the East will have been played 
3d Corps Area team in Baltimor 





Varied Ground 








tober 25 and the Quantico Marines men of Infantry School vs. Atlantic 
Washington on November 1. These Fleet at Washington. 
ere hard games on the Infantry’s ® 
edule, and a great deal of the effort “Halt!” snarled the outraged Colonel. 


the coaches has been to have the “Don’t you know enough to salute an of- 
ficer when you pass him?” 

“Don’t you kid me,” smiled the rookie 
moothly by this stage of the season. benignly. “Suppose I don’t know what 


you are, with those chickens on your 
In the first games of the season the ‘Shoulder? You’re a mess sergeant!” 


fantry seored heavily against their xchange. 
yponents, and a steady improvement 

their teamwork was noticed. That Army and Navy Game 
he team is the best that has ever rep- HE Army-Navy football game 
esented the Infantry is generally con- will be played in Baltimore on 
led. Their victory over Oglethrope : 


am in good condition and working 


I 


few November 29. From the early 
s the first victory in the four times season games it is impossible to esti- 
t these teams have met. mate the relative strengths of the West 
The remainder of the schedule is as_ Point and Annapolis elevens, though 


ollows: 


there is an indication in the 21 to 3 de- 
Nov. 15—Loyola College at New Or- feat suffered by the Navy in the game 


eans. against Marquette on October 11. 
Nov. 22—Parris Island Marines at 
Ft. Benning (for Southern Service 
Championship). we : ; 
s — a Nov. 8—University of Florida at 
Nov. 29—U. 8. Naval Air Station at A ip : 
wasp West Point. 
senning. Nov. 15—Columbia University at 
Noy. 22—Special game. Enlisted West Point. 


The remaining games for West Point 
are: 





Infantry School Grid Warriors 
eft to right—Lieut. George W. Smythe, quarterback; Lieut. Claude M. McQuarrie, 
halfback; Maj. Ray C. Hill, head coach. 
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Nov. 22—Norwich University at 
West Point. 
Nov. 29—Navy at Baltimore. 
® 


It was late at night. No one seemed 
to be about and the poor woman was very 
seasick. She thought if she could only 
get up to the deck a few minutes of fresh 
air would do her good. So, in her nighty, 
she was crawling up the stairs when she 
met an equally sick man coming down. 
She gave a feeble scream of embarrass- 
ment. “Don’t worry lady,” the man 
groaned. “I’ll never live to tell it.”— 
Capper’s Weekly. 


A Decision on TR 420-50 
QUESTION has recently 
arisen relative to the position 
a oof the first sergeant in a two- 
and three-platoon company in line or 
column, and the office of the Chief of 
Infantry has made the following decis- 
ions to govern: 





In a two-platoon company when the 
company is formed in line the first ser- 
geant is in the line of file closers be- 
hind number one of the left squad of 
the right platoon. When the company 
is formed in column of platoons his 
position is in the line of file closers be- 
hind number one of the left squad of 
the leading platoon. He maintains this 
position during all movements of the 
company. 

When a three-platoon company is in 
line the first sergeant executes an about 
face; then moves by the right oblique 
to a point on line with and slightly be- 
yond the left flank of the center pla- 
toon ; he then faces half left in march- 
ing, moves forward until just beyond 
the line of file closers, faces to the left 
in marching, moves forward and by 
another face to the left in marching 
places himself in his prescribed posi- 
tion. If a three-platoon company is 
in column of platoons the movements 
of the first sergeant are similar in prin- 
ciple to those just described. 

When a two-platoon company is in 
line the position of the first sergeant 
in forming the company is in front 
of the center of the interval between 
the platoons. Accordingly he executes 
an about face and moves straight for- 


ward until just beyond the line of {ile 
closers of the right platoon, faces to 
the left in marching, moves forward 
and by another face to the left jn 
marehing places himself in his pre. 
scribed position. When a two-platoon 
company is in column of platoons the 
movements of the first sergeant are 
similar to those made in a three-})la- 
toon organization, except that he joins 
the file closers of the leading platoon 


® 


“IT just love flowers,” she sighed as they 
approached a corner on which she knew 
there was a florist’s. Her escort made 
no reply. 

“But they are so hard to get,” she went 
on, glancing sideways at him. 
“Not at all,” he replied. 
you how to get some easily.” 
“Oh how?” ecstatically. 

“Try pulling a loaded gun after you're 
through a barbed wire fence.” 


® 
Guard of Honor Unit’s Target 
Season 


“I will tell 


FTER having its firing season 
delayed by the many parades 
wae and other duties which fall to 
the Guard of Honor unit of the city 
of Washington, the Headquarters 
District of Washington, 
completed its rifle qualification cours: 
for the season of 1924 and has estal) 
lished a record that places it in the al 
ready large group of 100 per cen! 
qualified organizations. 

With an actual and authorized 
strength of 44 men, 42 completed thie 
firing, one man having been trans- 
ferred and one man having been sent 
to the hospital. 

High record score of the season went 
to Ist Lieut. Philip M. MeRae, In- 
fantry, whose total was 331. 


® 





Company, 


“The wisest men that ere you ken 
Have never dreamed it treason, 
To rest a bit—and jest a bit, 
And balance up their reason, 
To laugh a bit and chaff a bit 
And joke a bit in season.”—Exchan: 
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Christmas Greeting Cards 
HE wise ones are sending in 
their orders for Christmas 





B Greeting Cards, and we are 
vlad to see it, because every order re- 
ceived now reduces by so much the 
pressure of the end-of-the-season rush. 
(his early ordering has another advan- 

ve, as it enables one to get the ecards 
promptly and address the envelopes in 
spare time, instead of it becoming a 
task in the last few days before 
Christmas. Then, too, if you are send- 
ng cards to friends overseas, you can 
mail them in time to reach there by 
the Holiday Season. 

There is a good deal of lottery in de- 
signing Christmas Greeting Cards be- 
cause What appeals to us may not 
strike our friends as just what they 
want, but the commendation so far re- 
ceived indicates that we have made a 
pretty good guess. All our eards have 
been specially designed and are offered 
exclusively by us to the Services. These 
cards have been illustrated in full eol- 
or in a catalogue which we have dis- 
tributed widely, but mailing addresses 
are not always accurate, and if any 
friend of the Association did not re- 
ceive a copy, we will be glad to correct 
the omission on receipt of a postal ask- 
ing for the catalogue. 

While we have a few cards made up 
with stock greetings, so that names 
from eard plates may be added, our 
experience has taught us that this is 
In the 
first place it forees you to take a ecard 
you do not exactly like, because the 
type of greeting is similar to your ecard 
plate, and in the second place, it is 

ways difficult to get an exact match 
oth as to size and shade. 


not the most satisfactory way. 


We have therefore made up most of 


our cards in blank so that you can 
select exactly the design you want, and 
then have the exact wording you de- 
sire put on it. We are advocating the 
use of hand-cut Seript for this pur- 
pose. It costs only 30 cents a word and 
fits in with the design of greeting cards 
better than the more formal lettering. 
It is cheaper in the end, too, because 
onee you have the plate, you can use it 
year after year and always have some- 
thing new by choosing a different de- 
sign of card. The plate becomes your 
property, but we preserve it for your 
future use, and you never have to wor- 
ry about where the plate is. It ean be 
in only one place, in our Book Depart- 
ment files. 

Are you going to be one of the wise 
ones, or are you going to wait until 
the last minute rush? Better be fore- 
sighted and get your order in. 

® 


A young lady entered a fur store and 
a polite salesman came forward. 

“IT want to get a muff,” she said. 

“Yes’m,” said the salesman. 
fur?” 

The young lady looked surprised. 

“Why,” she said, “to keep my hands 
warm, of course!”—Exchange. 


® 


“What 


A Worthy Cause 

HE WOMAN’S ARMY AND 
NAVY LEAGUE, though a 
mee very old association, has here- 
tofore operated so quietly that few 
outside those who managed its affairs 
or received its benefits have known of 
its existence. 

For thirty years the League has 
owned and supported in Washington 
a Soldiers, Sailors and Marines’ Club 
for the enlisted men of the Regular 
Service, which for a time served its 
purpose well, but which, under 
changed conditions, ceased to meet the 
requirements of a modern club, and it 
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was considered best to sell the old C 
Street club house and remove to a more 
central and attractive situation. 

There followed an exhaustive search, 
made extremely strenuous by the ad- 
vancing values of real estate, before 
the desired well-built, roomy home, at- 
tractively situated, which could be 
altered to meet the requirements, could 
be found. Even then it was only with 
the approval and encouragement of 
many officers of the service that the 
League ventured to purchase the resi- 
dence located at 1015 L Street, at the 
corner of Eleventh. 

This purchase necessitated the con- 
tracting a debt of nearly $30,000, 
which the League can only hope to pay 
with the active and generous help of 
those who should be interested in the 
welfare and improved morale of the 
enlisted men of our service. 

Already the League feels justified in 
its venture by the ever-increasing num- 
ber of soldiers, sailors and marines 
utilizing the club, and by their en- 
thusiastie expressions of satisfaction at 
finding within the reach of an enlisted 
man’s pay, a cheerful, roomy, well- 
equipped club, with dormitories, 
shower baths, cafeteria service, pool 
room, amusement hall, reading room 
and a cordial welcome from the non- 
commissioned officer in charge. 

The League believes that not only 
the service, but the city of Washing- 
ton should feel a pride in this attrac- 
tive club, and it is hoped that this 
appreciation may lead them to assist in 
paying the debt, which, though com- 
paratively small, is nevertheless a 
burden. With this debt paid, the 
maintenance of the club will be a 
simple matter. Such a club can 
searcely be expected to be entirely self- 
supporting; at present it is too recent 


an experiment to indicate how ne, 

self-supporting it may become. M: 

time expenses are being carefully , 
stricted to absolute necessities. 

The support of an Enlisted Ma) 
Club is only one of the activities 
the League; organized as an auxili 
of a much older society, it receive: 
such ready support from the wom: 
of the Army and Navy that it ov: 
grew the parent society and was 
1894 ineorporated as the Woman's 
Army and Navy League, its object |) 
ing ‘‘to endeavor in every way p 
sible to promote the general welfar 
and contentment of the enlisted men 
of the Army and Navy.”’ 

As the welfare and contentment of 
the married enlisted men depends 
largely on the welfare of their families, 
the League strives to ‘‘extend aid to 
their families on emergencies arising 
from the exigencies of the service.’’ 
This aid the Navy Relief is able, with 
its smaller number of beneficiaries, to 
give from its funds, but the Woman's 
Army League is not yet in a position 
to take up this aid. An effort is | 
ing made to obtain the aid for Army 
eases needing such relief from Army 
organizations. 


® 


Sanitary Inspector: Your screen door 
is not fly proof. An intelligent fly could 
crawl in through this hole, down that way 
and into the place through that other 
hole. 

Mess Sergeant: Yes, sir, Colonel, but a 
fly with all of that intelligence would wait 
until somebody opened the door and so 
in with him. 

® 


The Army at the Monterey Fire 


HE readiness of the Unite: 
States Army to respond to an) 
: emergency call with organize: 
assistance whether the emergency | 
national or whether it be some loc: 
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ster, has again been exemplified 
the aid furnished the City of Mon- 
vy during the recent conflagration 
en the Army saved lives and prop- 
and maintained order. 
wo gallant soldiers lost their lives 
le fighting the fire. The gratitude 
the citizens of Monterey has been 
nveyed to Maj. Gen. Charles G. Mor- 
the Ninth 


\rea, in telegrams from the Monterey 


commanding Corps 
Chamber of Commerce and from Ben- 
min F. Wright, Mayor of Monterey. 
from 


The telegram the Monterey 


Chamber of Commerce states: 


[t is with our hearts filled with 
gratitude that the Monterey Cham- 
ber of Commerce representing the 
people of this city expresses its great 
appreciation of the work of Col. 
Herbert J. Brees and the officers and 
men of his command at Presidio of 
Monterey during the big fire of 
Sunday, Sunday night and Monday. 
We shall never forget the heroie ef- 
forts put forth by the Army to save 
property in the vicinity of the fire, 
and we join with you of the mili- 
tary service in paying homage to the 
memory of Privates Bolo and Wat- 
kins, who lost their lives in the 
flames. We desire that you convey 
our appreciation to the War Depart- 
ment and say that the splendid work 
of Colonel Brees and his men not 
only contributed greatly toward sav- 
ing the city, but set an example of 
personal bravery and cool-headed- 
ness which Monterey Peninsula peo- 
ple are proud to emulate. 
MONTEREY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

A. W. Fires, President. 

Roan G. Warkins, Secretary. 
Adding words of commendation to 

those of citizens for the splendid work 
performed by the soldiers of Presidio 
Monterey under command of Col. 
if. J. Brees, Maj. Gen. Charles G. Mor- 
ton made the following statement: 


The Army has again lived up to 
its traditions in meeting emergencies 
of any character with prompt, or- 
ganized and effective assistance, and 
in doing so two brave soldiers have 
lost their lives. 

Mingled emotions of sorrow and 
pride fill the hearts of the members 
of the Army, sorrow for the deaths 
of two of our members and pride 
that they met their deaths as sol- 
diers performing their duty. 

The assistance rendered by the sol- 
diers to Monterey recalls similar in- 
stances such as the great San Fran- 
cisco fire, when the presence of an 
organized force saved valuable lives 
and property. 

This incident should again illus- 
trate the utter fallacy of the argu- 
ments of those who would abolish the 
military forces of our country. 


® 


The Mississippi banker asked a man 
who was trying to borrow money: “How 
much have you in the way of immediate 
liquid assets?” 

To which the customer cautiously re- 
plied: “About a case and a half.”— 
Southern Lawyer and Banker. 


I 
Mid-Western Polo to Army 


HE polo team from Fort Sheri- 

dan won the coveted Mid-West- 

ern polo trophy. This crack 
team defeated the Cleveland, Onwent- 
sia, 10th Infantry and Buffalo teams 
The 


on its way to the championship. 


10th Infantry won its way to the semi- 
18-3, 
and drawing a bye in the second round. 
The match between the champions and 


finals by defeating Cincinnati, 


the 10th 
spectators to be the fastest 
the 


Infantry was conceded by 
played, 
hardest ridden game of tourna- 
ment. 

After being eliminated by Buffalo 
in the trophy race Ft. Harrison de- 
feated Cincinnati, 16-6, in their first 


game of the consolation series, but were 
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defeated in their second game by 
North Shore. 

Fort Sheridan was represented by 
Lieut. L. G. Smith at 1; Lieut. M. M. 
Corpenning, No. 2; Capt. P. P. Rodes, 
3, and Lieut. H. E. Baker, at back. 

The 10th Infantry lined up with 
Lieut. T. M. Manuel at 1; Capt. H. K. 
Coulter at 2, Lieut. J. J. Yeats at 3, 
and Lieut. C. R. Farmer at back. 

Capt. M. L. McCreary, 3d F. A., 
played 1 for Fort Harrison, with Capt. 
T. R. Miller, 11th Infantry, at 2; Capt. 
W. H. Craig, 11th Infantry, at 3; 
Lieut. H. W. Gould, 11th Infantry, 
back, and Lieut. H. W. Brimmer, 11th 
Infantry, substitute. 


® 


“Don’t they teach you to salute in your 
company?” roared the second lieutenant 
to Private Rastus Johnson, who had pass- 
ed him without raising his hand, while 
on a walk outside of camp. 

“Yes, sah,” replied Rastus. 

“Then why didn’t you salute?” 

“Well, sah,” was the candid reply, “I 
didn’t want to ’tract no mo’ attention than 
I had to, cause I ain’t — to be out 
heah ’thout a pass.” ge. 


® 
Suggested Drill Changes 


The Editor: 

N article recently appeared in 
the Varied Ground section of 
feet the INFANTRY JOURNAL, sug- 
gesting changes in certain features of 
Infantry drill pertaining to the move- 
ments of guides and file closers. The 
points raised have considerable merit, 
and the writer deserves credit for his 
discussion of the subject. 

The quotation, however, of para- 
graph 14, d, (2), (a), 3 of T. R. 420- 
50 is incorrect—at least it does not con- 
form to my copy of the regulations, 
which reads as follows: 


Squads right, column right. The 
right guide faces to the right in march- 
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ing and takes two steps, faces to 
right in marching, takes one step, »)\( 
marks time; on the seventh count he 
takes one full step and then eight | .|f 
steps. The left guide takes post a: i; 
squads right. 


If the foregoing description is 
lowed, there should be no serious «iif. 
ficulty in executing the movemcnt 
properly. Being in line, the platoon 
first executes squads right, and {\, 
right guide moves in exactly the same 
manner as is prescribed for squads 
right. Having formed column of 
squads, the platoon next executes ©! 
umn right, and the right guide regu 
lates his movement so as to conform 
to those of the leading squad. In do 
ing this his actions coincide in so far 
as is possible with his prescribed exe- 
eution of column right when not joined 
with another movement. It will be 
seen, therefore, that when the separate 
moveinents of squad right and column 
right are combined, the right guide 
merely combines his separate execu- 
tions, initiating the second upon com- 
pletion of the first. 

This is simplicity itself, gnd an at 
tempt to complicate matters by im 
posing an added burden on the per- 
formance and memory of the man in 
ranks must be received with caution 
The present system of steps and 
eounts in close order drill is admir- 
able, but it can easily be strained to 
the breaking point by the introduction 
of nice distinctions and exceptions. .\- 
mittedly, the description of the actions 
of the guide for the movement in ques- 
tion will not stand a searching test by 
the yardstick and the protractor. The 
regulations wisely provide for this by 
prefacing the rules for guides with n 
admission to the effect that precision is 
to be tempered by feasibility. \ 
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+ diserepancy, therefore, is a mat- remedied by War Department changes 
for individual correction, through issued under date of February 8, 1924. 
ated practice, by the guide him- These permit the facing on the ball of 
a serious error is the result of either foot when necessary; they also 
roper execution, not faulty deserip- prescribe the time that the count is to 
_of the movement. start. 
this connection it should be re- The objection to the present pre- 
mbered that the step-off by the scribed actions of the file closers in ex- 
e after the platoon has executed ecuting squads right about is well 
ds right should be made on the founded. A revision along the lines 
th instead of the seventh. count. suggested will be recommended by the 
; conforms to a change in squad Infantry School for inclusion in the 
| already published. It will be in- next issue of drill changes—may their 
ided in the next set of changes to tribe decrease—to be published. 
issued. R. M. Sanpusky, 
It is true that perplexing questions Captain, Infantry. 
se when an attempt is made to rec- (Epiror’s Nore.—Changes of Train- 
ile the preseribed steps and counts ing Regulations are to appear annual- 
th the faee in marching. Such dif- ly, only, according to present policy 
ficulties, however, have already been of the War Department.) 


D 


How the U. S. Compares 

France with a population of 39,280,345 and a na- 
tional wealth of $59,000,000,000 maintains an army 
of 752,000 men. Russia with a population of 132,000,- 
413 and a national wealth of $60,000,000,000 has an 
active army of 700,000 men. Japan with a popula- 
tion of 58,841,500 and a national wealth of $43,000,- 
000,000 has a standing army of 250,000 men. Italy is 
fourth in the list, with 200,000 soldiers; Great Britain 
and Ireland, fifth, with 161,000, and the United 
States is last, with 141,859 men, including 7,816 
Philippine Scouts. Our population is 112,078,611 
and our national wealth is $320,803,862,000 ! 














Crests for National Guard Units 

ACH State is to provide a crest for 
E heraldry purposes of its National 
Guard units. In this issue we repro- 
duce some of the crests which have been 
approved together with a description. 
In future issues we propose to publish 
the crests of other States. 
of arms of 


In the coat 
National Guard units the 
crest of the State must appear. 
Washington 
Crest 
and gules a 
aven with wings indorsed issuing out 


On a wreath argent 


of a ducal coronet all proper. 





Description 
The crest is the crest of George 
Washington. Washington is a part of 


9) 


the ‘‘Oregon Territory’’ whose Ameri- 
ean title was established in 1846. The 
territory is purely American and the 
twists of the wreath are white and 
blue. 


580 


Vermont 
Crest 


On a wreath and gules 


buck’s head erased within a garland 


arge 
argent 


pine branches all proper. 





Description 


The buck’s head has 


portion of the State seal as has also 


long been 


the ‘‘Vermonter’s badge,’’ two pine 


branches. The predominant origina! 
white settlement within the state is of 
English origin and the wreath is ac 


cordingly white and red. 


Pennsylvania 
Crest 
On a wreath argent and gules a lion 
rampant guardant proper holding in 
dexter paw a naked scimitar argen! 
hilted or and in sinister an escutcheon 
argent on a fess sable three plates. 
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Description 

This device was devised by Benjamin 
Franklin. In 1747 during the war of 
the Spanish Succession, the Spaniards 
threatened Philadelphia, coming up the 
Delaware as far as New Castle. Dr. 
Franklin aroused the people, designed 
a erest and flag which was earried 
through Philadelphia in 1784 by Colo- 
nel Taylor’s battalion. The shield is 
the shield of William Penn, white with 
the black fess bearing the three white 
dises. The predominant original white 
settlement was of English origin and 
the twists of the wreath are according- 
ly white and red. 


Georgia 
Crest 


On a wreath argent and gules 


boar’s head erased gules, in the mouth 
an. oak branch vert fructed or. 


Description 


A red boar’s head with a green oak 
The crest 
of Sir James Oglethorpe, the founder 


branch and yellow acorns. 


The boar is the her- 
aldie symbol of courage and ferocity in 
attack 


classie symbol of hospitality. 


of the colony. 


and the boar’s head is the 
The pre- 
white settlement 


dominant original 


within the state is of English origin 
and the wreath is accordingly white 


and red. 


Missouri 


On a wreath or and azure a grizzly 
bear standing rampant proper. 


Description 


The grizzly bear is native in Mis- 
souri and has been a portion of the 
State seal since 1822. The territory 
was originally a part of the Louisiana 
Purchase and the twists of the wreath 
are accordingly gold and blue. 
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Maine 
Crest 


On a wreath argent and gules a pine 
tree proper. 









Ca a Ni, 


Description 
The Pine Tree State. A mast pine 
tree is the prominent feature of the 
coat-of-arms of the State. The pre- 
dominant original white settlement 
within the State was of English origin 
and the twists of the wreath are ac- 

cordingly white and red. 


Oklahoma 
Crest 


On a wreath or and azure an In- 
dian’s head with war bonnet all proper. 








Description 


The Indian appears on the Sta 
seal, and Oklahoma is the last ho: 
of the native American. This ter 
tory was a portion of the Louisana 
Purchase and the wreath is according! y 
gold and blue. 

® 


38th Infantry Division 


LETTER sent by the Chief, Mi- 

litia Bureau, Maj. Gen. George ( 
Rickards, to the Comanding Genera 
38th Infantry Division, Maj. Gen 
Robert H. Tyndall, on the oceasion of 
the annual encampment of the units 
of this division, at Camp Knox, speaks 
for itself: 


The assembly at Camp Knox, this 
year, for training under your com 
mand, of the units pertaining to the 
38th Division, has established a preci- 
dent. 

Never before in the history of th 
National Guard during peace-time has 
there been assembled for training, un- 
der the command of a National Guard 
officer, the units of a National Guard 
Division comprised of troops of more 
than one State. I extend most hearty 
congratulations to the States of In 
diana, Kentucky and West Virginia; 
to the Adjutants General of these 
States; to you and to the officers and 
men comprising the units under your 
command, for such an admirable dis- 
play of the power of cooperation whic! 
is possible between National Guard 
units of two or more States that go to 
make up our larger tactical organiza 
tions. 

® 


National Guard Animals 


N October 1, 1924, there were 9," 4 

animals in the hands of the Ni 
tional Guard, against 9,457 on 1) 
same date in 1923. Of this num)! 
9,526 were owned by the Federal ¢ 
ernment and 398 by other agenci 





s last number is furnished with 
rage, caretakers, etc., from Federal 
inds. 

Of the 9,924 animals, 5,402 are as- 
ened to the Field Artillery, 4,430 to 
e Cavalry, 61 to the Signal Corps, 8 
, the Medieal Corps, and 23 to the In- 
Of the total number only 
hose animals assigned to the Infantry 
re mules, and are assigned for the 
se of howitzer and machine gun com- 


lantry. 


(nies. 
® 
126th Infantry Recruit Drive 

HE results obtained in a drive for 

recruits in the 126th Infantry, 
Michigan National Guard, just before 
the annual encampment was produc- 
of excellent results. Four hun- 
dred reeruits were needed for the 
battalion in Grand Rapids and in the 
week preceding departure for camp 
a thoroughly organized campaign wa 
carried out. Complete cooperation of 
newspapers for publicity was obtain- 
ed, and in order to provide local inter- 
est many publicity stunts were used. 
The prineipal drawing card was the 
oncoming camp and the emphasis on 
the benefits to be derived from the 
two-week outing at this psychological 
time had the desired effect. Col. J. H. 
Schouten, the regimental commander, 
gave out this message to the prospec- 
tive reeruits, which made a strong 
appeal : 


tive 


A “‘he-man’’ is not one of the ‘‘let 


George do it’’ kind. A ‘‘he-man’’ is 
one who recognizes that it is up to him 
to ‘‘support and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and of the 
State of Michigan against all enemics, 
foreign and domestic,’’ and to that 
end he must train himself to know 
how to fight, if necessary, to accom- 
plish such purposes. 

A “‘he-man’’ is one who recognizes 
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his obligations to become a trained 
soldier. He is not tied to his family’s 
apron strings. He is not a ‘‘lounge 
lizard,’’ whose one pursuit in life is 
the pursuit of pleasure. He is a per- 
son of the male sex who gives serious 
consideration to his duties as a citizen 
and realizes that the day may come 
when Unele Sam may again need 
trained soldicrs and that it is up to 
him to take his place in the constant 
procession of those who are learning 
how. 


® 


Infantry in Tornado Area 

““Opponents of an organization are 
prone to listen to only one side of the 
story. Critics of the National Guard, 
if they are open-minded, will find food 
for thought in the splendid record of 
service rendered by the 135th In- 
fantry, Minnesota National Guard, in 
the storm-stricken area near Tracy, 
Minnesota,’’ says Lieut. Col. T. J. 
Rogers, instructor for this regiment. 
‘‘This is no new story, as far as the 
Guard is concerned, for its annals in- 
But it 
comes nearer home than have previous 
instances.”’ 

The Tracy (Minnesota) Headlight- 
Herald has this to say, editorially, of 
the National Guard: 

The report of work performed in 
the tornado area by the 135th Infantry 
under the capable leadership of Capt. 
Martin B. Chittick will stand as one 
of the finest records of service in the 
military annals of the State. We are 
accustomed to consider the military as 
a weapon of warfare, and little is 
seen of the humanitarian side of the 
Army. This little foree of men sent 
out here by Governor Preus imme- 
diately following the June tornado soon 
ingratiated themselves into the hearts 
of many of the unfortunates. This 
community saw for the first time the 
brighter side of its National Guard 
service to mankind. They stepped in 


elude many similar records. 
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and in a military fashion soon brought 
order out of chaos. With the district 
organized the men turned their atten- 
tion to the needs of 156 families in re- 
building their homes and getting a new 
start in life. A million and a quarter 
feet of lumber was hauled when the 
farmer needed to give his attention to 
rebuilding his home and earing for 
what crop he had left. The trucks in 
serving the unfortunates traveled a 
mileage equal to two-thirds the cir- 
cumference of the globe, while hun- 
dreds of miles of other travel was 
made of which no record was kept. All 
hats off to Captain Chittick and his 
gallant men of the 135th Infantry, 
Minnesota National Guard. 


® 
Attendance at Armory Drill 


HE following units of the National 


Guard have been awarded the 
honors for the highest percentage of 
enlisted attendance for the calendar 
year 1923. 


piled from data collected by the inspec- 


These figures were com- 
tors at the annual armory inspection 
in the Spring of 1924. The first group 
is arranged by arm or branch of serv- 
similar 


ice and is for 


units: 


company or 


Infantry 
Per Cent 
Ist Hq. Co., Ist Bn., 1st Inf. 


( Md.) 97.04 

2d Co. F, 295th Inf. (Porto 
Rico) : 97.00 

3d. Serviee Co., 14th Inf. (N. 
zi) ate 2 96.00 
Co. A, 112th Inf. (Pa.) 96.00 

Field Artillery 

Ist Btry. F, 10lst F. A. 

OS pe ee eee 96.04 


2d Btry. F, 112th F. A. (N. 
J.) . Jicisliabicteaiatiasiet sa 
3d Hq. Det. and Combat Tn. 
Ist Bn., 121st F. A. 
8 RN Ne 


Ist 


2d 


3d 


Ist 


2d 


3d 


ist 


2d 


3d 


1st 
2d 
3d 
lst 


2d 
3d 


Ist 
2d 


3d 


Ist 


2d 


3d 


Cavalry 
Hq. Det., 54th M. G. Sq. 
(Ky.) 
Tr. B, 102d Cav. (N. J.) 
Hq. Det., 1st Sep. Sq. 
(Conn. ) 


Coast Artillery 


Bty. D, 206th Art. ( Ark.) 
Bty. C, 206th Art. ( Ark.) 


Bty. A, 213th Art. (Pa.) 
Hq. Bty., 241st Art. 
(Mass.) ... 


Engineers 
Co. D, 111th 

(Texas) 
Co. D, 

( Mass. ) 
Co. C, 103d Engrs. ( Pa.) 
Hq. and Serv. Co., 102d 

Engrs. (N. Y.) 

Hq. and Serv. Co., 104th 

Engrs. (N. J.) a 
Co. F, 102d Engrs. (N. Y.) 


Engrs. 


101st Engrs. 


Quartermaster Corps 
101st M. R. See. (Mass. ) 
147th M. T. Co. (Ohio)... 
102d M. T. Co. (Mass. )...... 


Medical Department 
104th Med. Sup. See. 

6h eo ; 
101st Vet. Co. (Mass.)... 
Hq. Det., 102d Med. Regt. 


(N. Y.) 
135th Med. Lab. See. 
( Wash.) “hs 
135th Med. Sup. See. 


( Wash. ) 


Signal Corps 
Co. A, 101st Sig. Bn. (N. 
I ee 
Hq. and Serv. Co., 101st 
Sig. Bn. (N. Y.). 
40th Sig. Co. (Calif.) 


Air Service 
162d Air Intelligence See. 
Es. SOUP iditldiabiabbatiaignis 
102d Photo See. (N. Y.).... 
102d Obsn. Sq. (N. Y.).... 


100.0 } 


97.00 


95.00 


96.20 
93.00 
93 00 


91.00 


92.80 


80.00 
80.00 


79.00 
79.00 


79.00 


98.00 
96.60 
95.65 


. 100.00 


98.00 


95.00 


95.00 


95.00 


66.00 


62.00 
61.00 


80.00 
78.00 
72.00 








os. a MOA bbe S. wale 
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For All Arms and Branches 


ist 104th Med. See. 
( Md.) 
Hq. Det., 54th M. G. Sq. 
(Ky.) 
2d 101st M. R. See. ( Mass.) 
101st Vet. Co. (Mass. ) 
hi «=H. Co., Ist Bn., Ist Inf. 
( Md.) 


Sup. 
100.00 


100.00 
98.00 
98.00 


97.04 


For Battalions and Similar Units 
Ist Ist Sq., 101st Cav. (N. Y.) 94.00 
2d 26th Div. Tns. (Mass. ) 87.60 
3d 1st Bn., 295th Inf. (P. R.) 87.00 
tth 3d Bn., 241st Coast Art. 
( Mass. ) 
Bn., 
(Mass. ) 
6th 2d Bn., 101st Sig. Bn. (N. 
Y.) 75.20 


86.00 
oth Ist 10ist F. A. 


80.64 


The standing, by States, for com- 
pany and similar unit attendance, is 
as follows: 

State 1st 2d 3d 
Maryland ‘ ] 


Massachusetts , 9 


New York - ; 5 
Kentucky 
Arkansas 
Texas 

New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 

Porto Rico 
Wisconsin 
California 
Connecticut 


® 


Cooperation at Carolina 
Exposition 

Bye ge F and the Howitzer Co., 

120th Infantry, and Hq. and 
Service Co., 105th Engineers, N. C. 
N. G., participated in Veterans’ Day 
of the Carolina Exposition at Charlotte 
They 
sham battle portraying a portion of 
the Battle of Chateau Thierry and had 
a detachment of the 5th Field Artil- 


on September 25. staged a 


lery of Fort Bragg to take part in the 
demonstration with them. 

The press of the Carolinas spoke 
very highly of the efforts of the above 
mentioned units, not only from the 
viewpoint of entertainment, but from 
the educational standpoint. It was 
pointed out that, although the World 
War was barely over and that we still 
had in our midst large numbers of men 
who participated therein, but too few 
of our citizens realized the amount of 
training that is required in order that 
men may go through such an ordeal 
as was portrayed. 

® 
137th Infantry Introduces 
Novelty 

HE editor of the Recruiting News 

has been elected to membership in 
the First Pla- 
toon of Company C, 137th Infantry, 
which is commanded by 
Peck. 


the platoon—which is unique in mili- 


Honorary Provisional 
Kansas N. G., 
Capt. George C. Eligibility in 
tary annals—consists in having ren- 
dered patriotic service in Army, Navy 
The editor 
of the News is grateful and apprecia- 
tive of the him.—U. S. 
Army Recruiting News. 


®@ 


General Bullard Reviews N. Y. 
National Guard 
AJ. GEN. R. L. BULLARD, com- 
manding the 2d Area, 
made Camp Smith, Peekskill, N. Y., an 
official visit during the last of August 


or similar organizations. 


honor done 


( ‘orps 


and reviewed the troops in camp, con- 
sisting of the 71st Infantry, 27th Di- 
vision Special, Troops, 27th Division 
101st 
The men made a shappy appearance 


Trains and Signal Battalions. 


and General Bullard reviewed them at 
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a fast trot, after which he rode over to 
the lines and complimented the Na- 
tional Guard on its esprit de corps and 
its splendid war record. He was later 
tendered a little informal reception by 
the 27th Division Staff Officers and 
dined with Col. Walter A. DeLamater 
and the officers of the 71st Regiment. 
The General was very favorably im- 
pressed with the camp and the splendid 
training the National Guardsmen were 
receiving. 


® 


Another Patriotic Firm 


UR editorial in a recent issue on 
O **Real or Artificial Patriots’’ has 
introduced us to many one hundred 
per cent patriotic firms who render 
service to both State and country by 
making it easy for the young men in 
their employ to obtain military train- 
ing through active membership in the 
National Guard. We mentioned many 
firms who aided the state authorities 
in this manner but, of course, we only 
covered a small percentage. Let’s hear 
from more—the power of example is 
wonderful. 


A young man, member of the Na- 
tional Guard, writes us the following 
on this subject : 


For the past three summers I have 
been a National Guardsman and em- 
ployed by the Long Island Railroad 
Company. When each summer came I 
was let go to camp and in addition was 
given a vacation. Besides I did not 
lose any pay, for instance, if my sal- 
ary was five dollars a day from the 
Government, the Long Island Railroad 
would pay me the difference of four 
dollars, for each day at camp. Isn’t 
this real patriotism ? 


We'll say it is!—The New York Na- 
tional Guardsman. 





In Charge N. G. Affairs, Firs’ 
Corps Area 
C OL. HENRY G. LEARNAR)). 
who for the past four years } 
been Chief of Staff, First Corps Area, 
has been assigned to duty as Officer iy 
Charge of National Guard affairs for 
the same area. 

The choice of Colonel Learnard f.) 
this important position is indeed 4 
happy one. Thoroughly familiar wit! 
the conditions and the personnel of the 
National Guard of the New England 
States, and exceedingly enthusiastic it 
would be difficult to find a better man 
for the job. 

® 


National Guard at Camp Perry 


ATIONAL Guardsmen scored 

number of wins at the Nationa! 
Matches at Camp Perry. The most im 
portant of the trophies won was the 
Infantry Trophy taken by the Oregon 
National Guard from the Infantry 
Team which has held it since its first 
award in 1922. A first place in an in 
dividual match was won by Master Sg 
E. E. Brown, Oregon N. G., when |i 
seored high in the Wimbledon Cup 
match with the service rifle. 

The Adjutant General’s match was 
won by Brig. Gen. Louis A. Toombs 
La. N. G.; Col. Perry N. Smoot 
Hawaii N. G., was 2d; Lieut. Col. © 
W. Harris, Ariz. N. G. 3d; Brig. Ge: 
Wm. C. Boyd, Tenn. N. G., 4th, and 
Brig. Gen. T. D. Barton, Tex. > 
G., 5th. 

The 120th Infantry, North Carolina 
N. G., was third in the Regiment! 
Team match, and the Massachuset' 
N. G. was sixth. The Washington \ 
tional Guard was third in the A. E. | 
Roumanian Trophy Match, and 1¢! 








In the 
Enlisted Men’s Team match the high 
place among National Guardsmen was 
taken by the Oregon team which fin- 
shed sixth in the match. The Wash- 
ngton team finished sixth in the Her- 
rick Trophy Match. 

Second places in individual matches 
won by National Guardsmen were: 
Capt. Karl F. Underwood, Vt. N. G., 
in the Members’ match; Corp. M. W. 
Dodson, Pa. N. G., in the Navy match; 
Lieut. Aloys E. Dues, Ohio N. G., in 
the N. R. A. Rapid Fire championship ; 
Lieut. Joseph R. Neely, Wash. N. G., in 
Wimbledon Cup match with service 
rifle. 


Pennsylvania team was sixth. 


® 


Old-Timers 

HE editor of The Nutmeg, the offi- 
T cial organ of the Connecticut Na- 
tional Guard, Lieut. Col. C. E. Smith, 
(). M. C., did some scouting while par- 
ticipating in the camp of instruction of 
the 85th Infantry Brigade, Conn. N. 
G., at Niantie during the past summer 
and found that he was not the only 
‘‘Ninety-Niner”’’ present. It was found 
that among those present in 1924, who 
answered ‘‘Here!’’ at the call of their 
name in 1899, was Col. James A. Hag- 
gerty, 102d Infantry ; Sgt. Joseph Kel- 
ley, Service Company, 169th Infantry, 
and Sgt. James Hines, Company G of 
the same regiment. 
more? 


Are there any 


® 


Indians in the National Guard 


1 companies of the Arizona Na- 
tional Guard are composed almost, 
Co. 


has 


if not all, of American Indians. 
F, 158th Infantry, at Phoenix, 
eleven tribes represented on its rolls, 
while Company D, of the same regi- 
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ment, located at Casa Grande is com 


posed of the 


men from one tribe, 
Pimas. 
a 


< 


Strength of the National Guard 

HE estimated strength of the Na- 
T tional Guard on September 30, 
was 190,000 officers and enlisted men, 
an increase over the actual strength on 
August 31 of less than one thousand. 

The increase in strength of this com- 
ponent of the Army of the United 
States has been quite rapid since last 
Spring, but it is thought that the fig- 
ure given above for September 30 
will be the maximum strength for the 
calendar year 1924. 


® 


Marksmanship in 10th N. Y. 
Infantry 
HE 10th Infantry, New York Na- 
tional Col. Charles E. 
Walsh commanding, again leads the 
State of New York in marksmanship. 
The 10th qualified more men in rifle, 
pistol and machine-gun marksmanship 
than any other organization. 

Course ‘‘A’’ was fired, which is 
much more difficult than heretofore, 
and the regiment qualified 194 experts 
with the rifle and 147 with the pistol. 
Two hundred forty-five machine-gun- 
ners were qualified as first and second- 
class gunners. 


) 


Guard, 


® 


Governor’s Day at Camp Smith 
EDNESDAY, 
Governor’s Day at Camp Smith, 
Peekskill, N. Y., when His Excellency, 


August 27, was 


Alfred E. Smith, of the 
State, was the guest at the Infantry 
Camp which bears his name and for 


Governor 


which he has done so much in the way 
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of improvements. The Governor was 
the especial guest of the 165th Infantry 
(69th, New York) which was undergo- 
ing field training together with the 
174th Infantry of Buffalo, the two 
regiments being the 78th Brigade in 
command of Brig. Gen. George R. 
Dyer. 

The ceremonies started at 5.30 
o'clock, but an hour earlier the Gov- 
ernor’s party arrived, escorted by Maj. 
Gen. Charles W. Berry, and the boom- 
ing of the seventeen gun salute told 
everybody the party was on. The Gov- 
ernor’s flag was run up the staff at 
General Berry’s headquarters and 
after a brief stop the Governor and his 
party were driven around the camp to 
look over the many improvements. All 
were delighted at the great changes 
that make the camp an ideal vacation 
spot for the soldiers while they under- 
go their annual field training. 

The Governor and his party were 
tendered a brigade review, the ladies 
of the party witnessing the ceremonies 
from General Berry’s veranda on the 
hill. As the Governor and his civilian 
staff, escorted by General Dyer and his 
staff, marched around the regiments, 
the 165th Band played the ‘‘ Sidewalks 
of New York’’ and the 174th Band 
their regimental piece, ‘‘The Old Gray 
Mare.’’ The troops then passed in re- 
view before their Commander-in-Chief, 
a Governor who takes pride and an ac- 
tive interest in his National Guard. 
The lines were excellent. 

After the review the Governor and 
his party were tendered an informal 
reception at the quarters of Col. James 
J. Phelan, and later the officers of the 
165th Infantry were hosts at a banquet 
served in the officers’ mess. Over one 
hundred ladies and gentlemen were 
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served a delightful camp dinner 
record time. Everyone was satisfie:), 
‘*blaming’’ it on ‘‘Old 69th”’ efficiene 

At the conclusion of the dinner ( 
onel Phelan ealled upon Governo: 
Smith, who was given ‘‘three cheers 
and a tiger’’ and said, in part: 


Colonel Phelan, General Berry, mem 
bers of the Guard, neighbors and 
guests: I think I have come to Peeks. 
kill at least once a year to perform a 
duty not only to the Guard but the 
State itself. Since my visit to this 
camp last year I have noticed many 
changes, namely, an enormous swim- 
ming pool has been installed at the 
foot of the rifle range, a hostess house 
has been built for the entertainment of 
women visitors, also an entertainment 
hall has been completed and motion 
pictures of the highest type are shown 
three times a week. 

I do not think the average citizen 
appreciates the services of these able- 
bodied, red-blooded, true American 
young men. They qualify in the high- 
est form of citizenship—that task of 
studying and working to equip them- 
selves for the defense of the Nation, 
while at the same time maintaining 
their civil activities and responsibil- 
ities. The present National Guard is 
a real component of the regular Arm) 
in that it is ready at all times to pro- 
tect the rights and privileges of the 
greatest nation on the face of the 
earth. 

The Guard of today represents a 
totally different proposition than it did 
prior to the last great war. Under our 
then constitution we were commanded 
to keep at least 10,000 men under arms 
that were supposed to be for State de- 
fense. When one takes into consider- 
ation the fact that we have 22,000 en 
listed men in the federalized Nationa! 
Guard at the present time, more than 
twice the number previously required, 
it is easy to see why men like Major 
General Berry, Brigadier General Dy 
er, Colonel Phelan and myself have rea 
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to be proud of the present New 
rk National Guard. 


Lieut. Gov. Lunn also made a 


eech 


\merican standards and ideals and ex- 


which rang with loyalty to 
ressed his belief in and loyal support 
the National Guard. 
® 
The “Fighting Sixty-ninth”’ 
Commended 
HE 165th Infantry, N. Y. N. G., 
T (the fighting 69th) has received 
he following letter from the Chief of 
Infantry. The letter is self-explana- 
tory and we feel sure that it will be 
the 
priced possessions of this organization : 


retained forever among many 


Lieut. Col. William J. Costigan, 

New York, N. Y. 

My dear Colonel Costigan : 

I have just been informed by Major 
Scott of my office of your hearty co- 
operation with us in giving a battle 
demonstration, and a review and in- 
spection with a rifle company and a 
machine gun company from the 165th 
infantry, in Central Park, on August 
Ist, to aid us in drawing attention to 
‘“‘Gowdy Day.’’ I wish to thank you, 
Captain Crowley, your Operations offi- 
cer, Major MeSherry, from whose bat- 
talion the troops were drawn, Captain 
Healey who commanded the rifle com- 
pany, Captains Bake and Kelly who 
commanded the machine guns, Captain 
Mullins who set up the radio message 
center, and the other officers and the 
men of the command who gave their 
time and energy to make the event a 
success. The successful completion of 
the Athletic Center at the Infantry 
School, which includes Gowdy Field, 
is one of the greatest ambitions of the 
Infantry, as a memorial to the Dough- 
boys of the World War. This fact in 
itself will show you how much we ap- 
preciate your help. 

It is very gratifying to know that 
the 165th Infantry has been brought 
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to such a state of training that you can 
make up war strength composite rifle 
and machine gun companies and carry 
off demonstrations and ceremonies as 
creditably as this one. It was further 
remarked how neatly clothed and how 
smart appearing were the men, an im- 
portant particular in these days when 
military men are so frequently in the 
publie eye. 

Your assistance in this matter shows 
how much more intimate are the rela- 
tions growing up between the different 
parts of our Army. The assistance of 
the National Guard in furthering a 
project of the Regular Army is an ex- 
cellent sign of the comradeship exist- 
ing between these two components of 
the Service, a comradeship that we 
should foster to the extent of our abil- 
ity. 

With best wishes for the continued 
efficiency and morale of your regiment, 
which I trust you will convey to Col- 
onel Phelan, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
C. S. FaARNsworrtu, 
Major General, U. 8S. A.., 
Chief of Infantry. 
(1) 
A Versatile Chaplain 
[’ is unusual for a Regimental Chap- 
lain also to be Athletie Officer for 
but William A. 
Humphries of Benham, Ky., Chaplain 
of the 149th Infantry, Kentucky N. G., 
in training at Camp Knox, is an un- 
usual man. 


his organization, 


It appears that one who has been a 
farmer, a railroadman, served an en- 
listment in the Regular Army, been a 
cireus performer, a sailor, an athletic 
instructor and a County Agricultural 
Agent, who served a year as a sergeant 
of police in the Louisville police de- 
partment, who was a Chaplain and an 
instructor of Chaplains in the Army 
during the World War, and who fur- 
thermore is now the editor and pub- 
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lisher of a monthly magazine and an 
ordained minister of the gospel at the 
same time, should have no trouble di- 
recting the athletie activities of a regi- 
ment. 

In civilian life Chaplain Humphries 
is pastor of the Benham Community 
Chureh of Benham, Ky. Eight differ- 
ent denominations worship together in 
his pastorate, he Chaplain 
Humphries is a native of Georgia, al- 
though Kentucky is his adopted State. 
He is only 32 years old, but as his 


says. 


varied professions show his years have 
been quite full. 

As combination chaplain and athletic 
officer, Chaplain Humphries laid many 
plans for the daily recreation of the 
men of the 149th Infantry during their 
training period at Camp Knox. His 
schedule called for dances, amateur 
theatricals, music, a boxing and wrest- 
ling tournament and a crack basebal! 
team. 

® 
General Pershing’s Retirement 


E cannot say that General Per- 
shing is lost to the Army. He 

has simply climbed to the summit of 
his activities, there to remain on watch 
over that which he has helped to build. 
During the greatest conflict of mod- 
ern times General Pershing has, by his 
capacity for doing great things, placed 
himself with the master strategists of 
the age. Handed an army that was 
admittedly faulty in many respects as 
to training, he set out to create an or- 
ganization that would not be behind 
any on earth. And he satisfied the 
world that his methods, though differ- 
ing somewhat from others, were right. 
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Backed by commanders who brou 
untrained men up to the standard 
brilliant troops General Pershing s 
to it that there was to be action. A 
action it was; sueceessful action. 

The Army 
Pershing, ‘‘ Au Revoir.’ 


says to you, Gene 


**Parewe 


’ 


would not be the word.—The N 
Jersey Guardsman. 
® 
Relief Work by Maine 
Guardsmen 


N September 15, a detachment o: 

eighteen men under the command 
of Capt. Martin Chittick, 135th |) 
fantry (Maine N. G.), completed 
three months’ tour of duty in the stor 
area in the vicinity of Balaton, Trac) 
and Lake Benton. During that tow 
of duty the entire detachment won th: 
respect of the whole community for tl. 
unselfish workmanlike manner in whic! 
they performed duties which were an: 
thing but military. A number of ed 
torials from papers in that vicini' 
commended the detachment most hig! 
ly for its work. 

The detail was purely in the natu 
of relief and consisted of hauling lun 
ber, cement, brick and other materia!s 
and of assisting in the building of tem 
porary shelter which was provided fi 
those unfortunate people who were v' 
tims of the storm. It was done at 
very small cost to the State and show 
that the National Guard is ever rea: 
to serve the community, no matter 
what the nature of the service. 10 
those who are opposed to all thinys 
military, these editorials are the bes! 
answer in the world. 
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Organization of Reserve Officers’ 
Association’ 

Association is 

outstanding feature of the post- 


The Reserve Officers’ 


It is an institution which 
is within it potential possibilities that 
re far beyond the dreams of its most 
nthusiastie supporters. 

In order that the efforts of the As- 
their reward in 
is absolutely 
there be a 


var period. 


«lation may reap 
irge measure it 
that 


ation. 


neces- 
sary proper organi- 
to the work 
the national officers of the 


One has only to refer 
Associa- 
ion in the presentation of the needs 
Officers before the Con- 
gress of last year and 
what effective organization 
Had it not for that 
small group of men the Reserve Unit 
Hleadquarters would in all probability 
have been discontinued beeause of 
lack of funds for their maintenance. 
They appeared before the Congres- 
sional committees and presented the 
arguments in such a convincing man- 
ner that the funds were provided. 
Nor could they be denied. 

What was the source of the power 
of these few men who made the fight? 
It was not their own inherent power. 
It was not their own personality. It 
was the power of organization. The 
power of the great body of Reserve 
Officers exercised through the medium 
of their organization, the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Association. 


of Reserve 
this year to 
realize 


means. been 


Individually or in 


"By Col. W. H. Waldron, Inf., I 


». O. L., Chief of Staff, 


small groups no such power could have 
been wielded, but, 
tion-wide body 


organized into a na- 
such as exists today, 
there is a power which if employed with 
discretion and good judgment is irre- 
sistible. 

In the first place, there should be a 
chapter of the Reserve Officers’ 
ciation 


Asso- 
and town where 
are located a sufficient number of Re- 
serve Officers. 


in every city 


The next requirement 
Officer 
and 


is that every Reserve should 


be an active member worker in 
some chapter of the Association. 
There has been some question as to 
the internal organization of the 
Chapters of the Association. Some 
have suggested that the conventional 
organization of a president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary 
lowed. 
mittee organization. 
jections to both. 


and treasurer, be fol- 
Others expand into @ com- 
There are ob- 
In the former all of 
the work generally devolves upon the 
and being over-burdened 
with the details he fails to accomplish 
the results that his labor would war- 
rant. In the latter the difficulties of 
getting committees together and the 
task of about agreements 
complicate matters and 


secretary, 


bringing 
delays 
to the point where nothing may be ac- 
complished. The old colonel’s defini- 
tion of a board of officers may be ap- 
plied to a committee with equal propri- 


cause 


ety in many instances, ‘‘a long, narrow, 


wooden thing.’’ 
After a serious study of t’sis matter 


100th Division. 
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of organization it appears to the 
writer that it would be wise to organ- 
ize along the lines of the Army Gen- 
eral Staff. 
with which we are all more or less 


Here is an organization 


familiar. Its general lines are ex- 
tended down into the units of the Army 
to include the Infantry battalion. It 
has been given a thorough test and 
experience has demonstrated that it is 
sound to the core. 

It is suggested that state and chap- 
ter organizations be considered along 
the following lines: 

There should be a personnel section, 
a G-1 section, as we refer to it in Army 
parlance. The duties of the G-1 would 
be the keeping of the personnel rec- 
ords cf the chapter and the charge of all 
matters pertaining to personnel. One 
of the features of such a reeord would 
be a eard file of information covering 
each Reserve Officer in the chapter. 
On this card would be the officer’s 
name, address, organization assign- 
ment, and record of service, together 
with such other information as may be 
desirable. The card should also in- 
elude information as to the officer’s 
personal, social and business relations 
with members of Congress or with 
citizens of the community who may 
have influence with members of Con- 
gress. This information will be most 
valuable when it comes to placing -ar- 
guments before Congress in the mat- 
ter of legislation affecting the Organ- 
ized Reserve. National Headquarters 
of the Reserve Officers Association will 
have many occasions when this infor- 
mation will be of inestimable value. 

All national legislation is enacted 
into law in accordance with what the 
legislators believe to be the will of the 
people. Sometimes they get a wrong 
slant on the question and make an 





erroneous estimate of the situati 
But there is no body of men who hold 
their ears so closely to the ground to 
hear the murmurs of publie opinion 
and its demands. 

And here is where the Reserve (ff 
cer comes in. He is the military ma) 
He is the man 
whom his friends and the people 


of his community. 


the community look to for advice 
military matters. 


Ile may be know) 
personally by the representative 
Congress from that district. If he is 
not he is known personally by others 


who do know the member of Congress 
and who are able to present matters 
to him in an effective manner. If th 
G-1 of the Reserve Officers’ Associ: 
tion chapter has all of this information 
in his ecard file it is a simple matte: 
for him to reach the Congressman from 
his district in an effective and convince 
ing manner. With such an organiza 
tion spread all over the United States 
it will be an easy matter to reach the 
national legislators and secure favor 
able consideration of the matters that 
affect the Organized Reserve. 

The next section in the chapte: 
organization is the Information Sec 
tion. It corresponds to the G-2 Section 
of the military organization. It wi 
have charge of the publicity end of th 
game. The chief, or one of his as- 
sistants, will be the press relations man, 
the fellow who keeps the newspape: 
people informed of the doings of the 
chapter. He prepares articles for pub- 
lication and gives out the interviews 
to the press representatives on which 
He will find 
many opportunities to have something 


articles may be based. 


said in a favorable way about nation 
defense and what is more to the point 
will be able to prevent much unfavo: 
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e comment and the publication of the National Rifle Association, Wood 
ch material that is definitely known’ ward Building, Washington, D. C., will 
come from pacifist sources. In this bring full information on this subject 
portant work G-2 should ever keep When the Reserve Units get their 
mind the age-old adage, ‘‘Names is quota of enlisted men there will be 
ews,’’ and give the press as many many opportunities to have them enter 
es as possible. With a careful into the community activities and it 
ndling of his job G-2 will find that may develop that membership in the 
he press representatives will be com- Organized Reserves will be to the de 
to him for guidance on the sub- cided advantage of the local young 
et of the publication of military man. There are practically no limita 
tters G-2 will also have charge’ tions with respect to the scope of the 
the publication and distribution activities of G-3. 
military information to members of The final section in the chapter or 
e chapter and this will inelude the — ganization is the Supply Section, G-4 
wublication of any bulletins that may’ we eall it. G-4 is the general utility 
issued. man, the fellow who corresponds to the 
[he next member of the chapter property man in the theater organiza 
taff is the G-3, the organization and tion. He arranges for the equipment 
ns man. His functions will include and supplies necessary for all the ae 
ny activities. He will be charged tivities that have been outlined in this 
th keeping in touch with the strong article. If it were found desirable he 
weakers of the community, keep them could act as treasurer of the chapter 
sted on the subject of national de- and be charged with the collection and 
nse and the needs of the service. He disbursement of funds. 
| seek out every possible occasion for What is everybody’s business is no- 
these speakers to address the people and body ’s business. Things do not hap- 
n every local occasion try to get the pen of themselves. They have to be ar 
speakers to include in their talks some- ranged for down to the last detail 
thing on the subject of patriotism and That is the reason for having an organ- 
the national defense. ization. Here is one that will be ef- 
He will arrange for the participation fective in every detail of the work 
representatives of the Army of the Every activity of the chapter will be 
nited States in all local affairs. In found to fall naturally into one or 
athletic meets and field day sports he more of the sections as indicated 
arrange for military participa- If all chapters of the Reserve Offi 
getting his information with re- cers’ Association, be they large or 
to the contestants from G-1. He _ small, will effect an organization along 
‘ooperate with the National Guard the lines indicated herein they will 
representatives and work military ac- find that the business and activities 
vities into local events wherever prac- of the chapter will move along progres 
ticable. He may be able to organize a_ sive lines without lost motion and a 
fle team in the community in which’ waste of effort. 
fficers and their civilian friends par- We commend this organization for 


cipate. A letter addressed by G-3 to your serious consideration. 
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Berkshire Reserve Officers at 
Sky Line 


The glory of a successful Defense 
Day Parade in Pittsfield of over two 
thousand National Guardsmen, Re- 
serve Officers, and citizens, was re- 
flected in the buoyant spirits of fifty 
members of the Berkshire Unit, Re- 
serve Officers’ Association of the United 
States, who gathered with some dis- 
tinguished visitors to enjoy the hospi- 
tality of Lieut. Franklin L. Couch, 
F. A., O. R. C., at his hunting camp, 
**Sky Line,’’ in Windsor, on the even- 
ing of Saturday, the 13th. 

The monthly meetings of the Berk- 
shire Unit have been held during the 
past summer at some of the most in- 
teresting beauty spots in the Berkshire 
Hills, but this September meeting 
literally went over the top on Mr. 
Couch’s heaven-kissing hill, 2,200 feet 
above sea level. A rustic mess hall 
had been constructed for the occasion, 
opposite the camp’s Swiss chalet, and 
expert army cooks established field 
kitchens and dealt out broiled sirloins, 
French-fried potatoes, golden-bantam 
corn, salad, desert, and coffee, with 
lavish ‘‘seconds’’ and ‘‘thirds,’’ to of- 
ficers who discovered that rarified 
mountain air does extraordinary things 
even to normal military appetites. 

Col. William H. Eaton, F. A., O. 
R. C., lately returned from summer- 
ing in Europe, presided at the meet- 
ing in the chalet which followed the 
dinner, and spoke with glowing en- 
thusiasm of the progress of the Berk- 
shire Unit and the brilliant success of 
National Defense Day. Col. R. M. 
Ames, of Pittsfield, made an informal 
report of the work and results of the 
defense test experiment, and expressed 
the gratification felt by himself and 
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the members of the administrat)\ 
committee in the suecess of the m: 
ment. 


Captain Boland, National Guard 
North Adams, reported a similar s 
cess in his city, and described ‘he 
methods of the officers associated with 
him in recruiting citizens for one- 
enlistments. 


Lieut. Col. E. Parmalee Prent 
Inf., O. R. C., of Williamstown 
New York, was introduced by Colon: 
Eaton, and gave an inspiring and 
structive account of his experienc: 
the Infantry School at Fort Benning 
He emphasized his enthusiasm over t}y 
cordial reception tendered Reserve (f 
ficers by the U. S. Army instructors 
at Benning, and recommended _ the 
course as a tonic for any persistent 
ease of anemic esprit-de-corps. [is 
account of the vividly realistic field 
maneuvers at the school, in whic! 
every student must learn the intri 
cacies of the terrain by unaided recon 
naissance, was stimulating, but aw: 
inspiring, and he declared feeling! 
that the system made the military map 
and the sand box seem like rather 
feeble aids to proficiency in the gent! 
art of warfare. 


Captain MacGregor, Ordnance |) 
partment, U. S. A., spoke of the 
teresting work of his corps in estab 
lishing a decentralized system of po- 
tential munitions procurement and 
production, and gave his audience an 
agreeable impression of the growing 
efficiency and stability of the defense 
machinery of this peace-loving nation 

Maj. Edwin B. Maynard, Meiica! 
Corps, U. S. A., was introduced, and 
talked with uncommon spirit 
charm of his personal experiences |! 
the evacuation of casualties on |! 
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hotly contested fields of France. 
illustrated the practical difficulties 
| crim tragedies of the medical ser- 
but 
uliar graee the soul-saving humor- 


e vividly, introduced with 
s aspects of war at its worst, which 
ce themselves to the light wherever 
man nature endures. 

Lieutenant Couch spoke modestly of 

s work in the town of Dalton, which 
rned out nearly three hundred pa- 
ders for Defense Day, and sketched 

riefly his system of tagging his en- 

sted 


close of the program he was tend- 


recruits for identification. At 
ed a rising vote of thanks for his 
vish hospitality, and he cordially in- 
ted his fellow officers to come again. 
® 
97th Division 
unit the 387th In- 
97th Division, was success- 
illy held at The Weirs, New Hamp- 
shire, terminating on September 28. 


The 


intry, 


camp of 


[he workings of this camp were watch- 
ed with great interest, as it was an ex- 
eriment to open a training camp for 
reserve officers at a point remote from 
government reservation, where there 
vas no government property availa- 
ble. It is this situation which will oe- 
uw in the event of a war and that 
ntingenecy was simulated at the camp 
the 387th Infantry. The 
pened with the assumption that war 
had been declared and the regiment 
had been direeted to mobilize. The 
officers were ordered to report for duty 
their regimental commander on Sep- 


camp 


tember 14, the regiment being called 
it as a unit. As would be the case 
the event of war, this situation 
und the officers assembled, with shel- 
r, and with an opportunity to pur- 
ase meals—but with little else save 
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enthusiasm. Logically, the first duty 
upon mobilization is to begin the re- 
fresher courses for officers to prepare 
them to receive the volunteers who will 
and 
train the draft and it was along these 
that the 
in the 387th Infantry camp proceeded. 


soon enlist and then to receive 


lines instruction of officers 
The experiment was watched with in 
terest by the War Department, Major 
Warren T. Hannum, General Staff, be- 
ing present as an observer. 

To the 97th Division went the honor 
of the first service greeting to the re 
World Fliers 
landed in continental United States at 
Mere Point, Maine. On September 5, 
Capt. Osear K. Wolber, Infantry, sta- 
tioned at 


turning when they 


Portland, Maine, was in a 
newspaper office reading the bulletins 
on the flight. Then the 
that the planes had been stopped by 
Mere Point, Maine. 


with newspaper 


came news 
fog at 

Wolber, 
made the run in his car to Mere Point 
where he presented the greetings of the 
97th Flight 
Lowell Smith and his associates. So 


Captain 


some men 


Division to Commander 
the honor of first greeting the return- 


ing fliers rested with the Organized 
Reserves. 


@ 


96th Division 
For three years various energetic 
officers of the 96th Division have agi- 
tated the 
shoulder patch insignia which would 


adoption of a divisional 


be characteristic of its loeation, and 


would identify its members. These re- 
quirements, though simple, were evi- 
dently hard to fill, because the seores 
of designs which were submitted from 
time to time, were rejected as not ex- 
actly suitable. 


Finally the ‘‘Covered Wagon’’ was 
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chosen and the selection appears for- 
tunate for several reasons which can 
be easily indicated. Primarily it rep- 
resents an object which is essentially 
Northwestern. 
the Old Oregon Trail are synonymous 
to anyone familiar with Western his- 


A covered wagon and 


tory. The early development of the 
**Oregon Country 
the present States of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and that portion of Mon- 
tana west of the Bitter Root Moun- 
tains, was made possible by the only 


a] 


then comprising 


practical means of transportation, the 


oe 


prairie schooner. To mention ‘‘cov- 
ered wagon’ 
means more than a wagon with four 
wheels. It recalls to them the excit- 
ing days of the development of the 
Northwest and the spirit of progress 
There is not a des- 


to any of the pioneers 


and adventure. 
cendant of pioneer stock but who must 
necessarily have something of the same 
reaction. 
® 
Reserve Officers and Pacifism 


An essay by Rev. R. H. Gleason, 
pastor of the City Park Congrega- 
tional Church of Denver, Colo., and 
Captain, 411th Infantry, (O. R. C.), 
is quoted in full from the 103d Divi- 
sion bulletin. The sound reasoning 
and common sense contained therein is 
splendid food for thought. 


Reserve officers hold a critical posi- 
tion in the line of resistance against 
pacifism’s assault. We must organize 
our position into a strong point which 
will assure our defense and enable us 
to launch successful counter-attacks. 
In this article I want to talk about 
our mode of combat. 

Daily we are irritated by the pro- 
tests against preparation for war. 
Seeing clearly the need for prepara- 
tion, and realizing that many pacifists 
pretend to look down upon us from 


lofty spiritual heights, we are just 
disgusted. But I believe there is a 
better means of defense than the hur!- 
ing of harsh words and epithets. Bit- 
ter retorts often establish men in th 
positions, and they go on, thinking 0} 
themselves as martyrs. Among the pa 
cifists are many ministers of splendid 
character and great ability. 

They cannot be charged with lack of 
patriotism. Their mistake is in striving 
to force Utopia upon a world that is 
not yet ready for it. During long resi- 
dence in the realm of ideals they have 
forgotten the world of facets. Facts 
are on our side, and I suggest that 
we sit down with our pacifist friends 
when opportunity offers, and quiet], 
gently, and with dignity, endeavor to 
show them wherein they are mistaken 

One line of fact which seems to me 
worthy of development is this; we are 
not ‘‘sword-rattling’’ militarists. We 
are peace-loving ministers, doctors, 
lawyers and business men. With abso- 
lute truth, we can declare that we hate 
‘war, that we realize it is a wretchedly 
foolish means of settling disputes, that 
we know it to be horrible beyond de- 
scription. We can point to this fact, 
that close to 90 per cent of our Reserve 
officers had overseas service. Then we 
are entitled to theorize enough to ask, 
‘““Why?’’ Because we cannot forget 
the lessons we learned there. We can- 
not forget the death and mutilation we 
saw due to our nation’s lack of prep- 
aration in 1917. We ‘‘who walked 
among the dead and watched the smile 
of agony,’’ are determined that never 
again shall our nation be caught in 
such a wretched condition. We are 
unwilling that our blood-bought bless- 
ings shall be forfeited by either cow- 
ardice or neglect of preparation for 
defense. We know that our generation 
paid a frightful price for heeding the 
idealism and optimism of former years, 
and we insist that no future genera- 
tion shall be called upon to pay a 
similar price. 

For another line of fact we can 
well afford to exploit the history of 
every war in which our nation has 
taken part. We can show how the 


, 








tnartes 
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intry failed to heed Washington’s 
for a defense plan in 1792, and 
fered defeat after defeat in the 
of 1812. The Mexican War, Civil 
Spanish-American War, tell 
milar stories. As time has taken us 

a great distance from those expe- 
ences we have come to glorify our 
tories, quite overlooking the cost at 
ich they were purchased. We will 

well to read up our histories and 
ive the facets on the tips of our 
Most public men have good 
powers of reasoning, and are suscep- 
tible to a quiet and kindly presenta- 
tion of facts. Then we know, and can 
clearly tell the story of the heart- 
breaking fifteen months’ delay after 
declaration of war in April, 1917, be- 
fore we could put a foree of trained 
men and officers in the line in France. 
\fter that—how well many of us know 
the story!—ecame that crucial experi- 
ence when it was necessary to throw 
combat thousands of poorly 
trained men led by _ inadequately 
trained officers. We can tell the peo- 
ple something of the penalty our na- 
tion paid for heeding that optimistic 
eall: ‘‘A million men will spring to 
arms overnight.’’ Let me emphasize 
my point: We need not deal at all in 
theory, facts are our weapons. Of 
them we have an abundance and to 
spare. 

Here is another argument our paci- 
fist friends ean see, for most of them 
are religious people and believe in 
the prohibition amendment and the 
Volstead Act. The Volstead Act and 
the Selective Service law were enacted 
in exaetly the same manner by the 
same legislative bodies. The man who 
refuses to obey the Selective Service 
law is just as much a criminal as is 
the man who disobeys the Volstead 
Act. ‘“‘But,’’ eries the pacifist, ‘‘this 
is a matter of conscience with me.’’ 
So it is with thousands of those who 
want beer and light wines. They be- 
lieve the Volstead Act infringes upon 
their inalienable rights as individuals. 
Pacifists are calling in the ease of Wil- 
‘iam Penn for support in their ‘‘con- 
scientious’’ position. The case does 


ngues. 


into 
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not apply here. Penn was not living 
in a form of government of which he 
was a part. He lived under an au- 
tocracy. We are in a different situa- 
tion. We are a part of our govern- 
ment. We elect the legislators who go 
through the formalities of writing the 
laws which the majority of us want. 
Free popular government cannot ex- 
ist unless the will of the majority is 
taken as the will of the whole. But 
there are middle-ground pacifists who 
will say: ‘‘We do not refuse to fight, 
we are merely protesting against the 
National Defense act.’’ We ean an- 
swer: ‘‘Then you are in exactly the 
same position as the men who are 
ridiculing the Volstead act and trying 
to get it repealed. You are claiming 
for yourselves a freedom of conscience 
and dignity of position which you re- 
fuse to grant to others.”’ 

Finally, gentlemen, let us maintain 
our position with courtesy, kindliness 
and dignity. We will accomplish more 
by reasoning with facts than we can 
by barrages of hard words. My su- 
preme faith is, that the majority of 
American citizens have learned their 
lesson. Never again will our defense 
be allowed to mildew as in days gone- 
bye. Nevertheless, ‘‘Trust God, but 
keep your powder dry.’’ 


Commissions for World War 


Officers 

Only about 25 per 
officers of the World 
Reserve Corps. 


eent of all ex- 
War are in the 
Many of these men 
are in good physical condition and will 
be a military asset to the Nation for 
the next ten or fifteen years. Their 
experience and services in training the 
younger generation is needed. 
last 


now in 


the 
which those who are not 


November 11 is day on 
the 
O. R. C. ean be commissioned, obtain- 


ing the highest rank held during the 


war, by merely taking a physical ex- 


amination. After that date entrance 
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to the Reserve Corps will require both 
a professional and a physical exam- 
ination. 

All Reserve Officers should inform 
ex-officers of this fact, and try to se- 
eure their applications for the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

® 

“I am Not an Ostrich” 

BELIEVE war to be a curse, 
a disgrace to civilization, abso- 
Bi lutely unnecessary and inde- 
cisive in the settlement of international 
difficulties, a breeder of hate and dis- 
trust, a destroyer of the youth and 
wealth of a nation, a monster which 
should be outlawed by the world. All 
these things I believe with heart and 
soul. Therefore, I am a pacifist of the 
most radical kind. 

But I am not an ostrich. I do not 
hide my head in the sands of the des- 
ert of my pacifism with my exposed 
vitals hoisted to the gaze of a world 
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jealous and desirous of my wealt! 
plumes, murmuring sweetly to myseli 
the while, ‘‘In blindness is my safe 

Instead, I believe that so long as 
men are but men, and not angels, thie) 
will attack me and steal my wealth and 
freedom, unless they realize I am pr 
pared to defend them. 

Being a pacifist does not imply | 
I must be also a silly ass. 

I am not a fighter, but if my jealous 
neighbor starts something, I expeci to 
be able to defend myself. 

Therefore I am forced against my 
every will and wish to prepare to de- 
fend myself, for although I am peac 
loving, I live in a tough neighborhood 
and the roughnecks who live near m 
only respect me so long as they know 
I am ready. 

Therefore I believe in national « 
fense. 

FRANK C. McCo.iocu, 
Lieut. Col. Inf., O. R. C 


® 


t The Basic Principle 

The leading principles in the formation of the 
military peace establishment ought to be that at the 
commencement of hostilities there should be nothing 


either to remodel or to create. 


The only difference, 


consequently, between the peace and the war army 
ought to be in the increased magnitude of the latter 
and the only change in passing from the former to 
the latter should consist in giving it the augmenta- 
tion which will then be necessary.—John C. Calhoun, 


as Secretary of War. 
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Notes from the Infantry Association and Its Journal 


\nnual Meeting 
(he annual meeting of the Infantry 
\ssociation will be held in its offices 
the Infantry Building, 1115 Seven- 
th Street, Washington, at 8.00 p. 
December 18, 1924. 
the Association who can attend are 


All members 


ved to do so, in order to hear the 
ports of the Secretary and of the 
consideration of 
the In- 


asurer and for 


her matters of interest to 


I 

Washington Branch’s Activities 
At a recent meeting of the Washing- 
on Branch of the Infantry Associa- 
m Col. George F. Baltzell was elect- 
ed president, Lieut. Col. Walter C. 
Short, vice-president, and Maj. Paul 
A vote 
f thanks was tendered the retiring of- 


W. Baade, secretary-treasurer. 


ficers of the branch, Col. George S. Si- 
monds, past president, and Maj. Wil- 

im R. Seott, past secretary-treasurer. 

A smoker is being given on the night 

November 1 at the Columbia Coun- 
try Club as the first get-together for 
the 
School football team will be guests of 
Col. J. J. Toffey is in charge of 
irrangements. 


e season, at which Infantry 


nonor. 


The Infantry Song 


Just one month has transpired since 
the announeement of the Song Contest 
THe INFANTRY JoURNAL, and al- 
ready reports are reaching us that the 
infantry’s musicians are getting busy. 
‘rom all indieations the Infantry serv- 
e can expect to get a real song out of 


this competition. It has plenty of tal 
ent in its ranks which should produce 
something that will always be ‘‘ The 
Infantry Song’’. 


Executive Council Meets 

The Executive Council met in regu 
lar session in Washington on October 6, 
and acted on a considerable amount of 
current business propositions as well 
Maj 
Paul J. Mueller was selected to fill the 


as on affairs of the Association. 


vacancy in the Executive Council ere- 
ated by the resignation of Col. W. C 
Naylor, and was appointed Secretary. 
Colonel Naylor resigned from the Ex- 
ecutive Council because of the fact that 
he would be unable to participate ac 
tively in the deliberations of the Coun- 
cil owing to his station with the Amer- 
ican Forees in China 


Articles for the Infantry Journal 
Officers of the service who are facile 
in wielding the pen or the typewriter 
are urged to submit articles for pub 
the 
There are officers of Infantry in every 


lication in INFANTRY JOURNAI 
phase of the Army’s activities. Of 
These 


might readily write articles giving the 


specialists there are hundreds 


results of their experiences to the serv- 
ice at large. Articles of merit on pro 
fessional subjects are sought constant- 
ly. Many officers who are of long serv 
ice might pass on to the younger offi- 
cers the knowledge gained by their ex- 
perience. 

We pay as much as we ean afford for 
original articles that are published 
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THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination 
of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of 
such knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in mod 
ern war.”—Article III of the Constitution. 


® 


OFFICERS 


President: 


Mason Generar Cuarzes S. Farnswortn, Infantry 


Vice-President : 


Coronet Georce S. Simonps, Infantry 


Secretary: 


Masor Paut J. Mvetter, Infantry 


Additional Members of Executive Council: 
Cotonet Georce H. Estes, Infantry 
Coronet Grorcet F. Barrzert, Infantry 
Coronet Wituiam H. Watpron, Infantry 
LizuTENANT Coronet Georce C. Marsnart, Infantry 
Lieutenant Coronet Avoustus F. Dannemicuer, Infantry 
Masor Ieonarp T. Gerow, Infantry 
Mason Paut J. Mvewier, Infantry 


® 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of honorable 
record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Reserve Corps, and of 
the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate membership in the Association 
Membership dates from the first of the month following the date of election. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the Ixrawrar 
Jovarat for $2.00 per year. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantry 
Association, Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, Washington. 
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